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NEWEST AND BEST 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER 


20 CENTS 


The words in this speller were selected 
by class-room teachers after observing 
the class vocabulary for a year. They 
include, therefore, those words which 
require special attention and which will 
be of most immediate practical use to 
the child. They are arranged according 
to difficulty. The words for each year’s 
work are divided into groups of four 
lessons each, each group forming a week’s 
work, the fifth lesson of each week being 
an oral review. In the earlier review 
lessons the accentuation and pronuncia- 
tion of the words are marked. Illus+ 
trative sentences show the uses and 
meanings of words with the same sound. 
Among the selections for study are such 
favorites as Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy ’’ 
and Longfellow’s ‘‘Children’s Hour.’’ 
The book is based upon actual conditions 
in the school, and not upon mere theories. 





HARMONIC SERIES -— 
NATURAL MUSIC COURSE 


This series, the newest of the well- 
known Natural Music Course, is un- 
questionably one of the most notable 
recent achievements in the educational 
world. It is a working course of power- 
giving quality; it gives children easy 
mastery over music symbols; it enables 
them to render appreciatively and agree- 
ably the printed page; it cultivates a 
love for music, rather than a mere 
attachment for a few songs; it develops 
the auditory imagination; and it makes 
the power to express musical thoughts a 
familiar possession. No other course 
arouses and cultivates such an aesthetic 
nature in the child and gives him such 
skill in aesthetic production. From the 
first lesson to the last the child is trained 
to enjoy pure music, and is carefully 
drilled in each subject as it occurs in the 
books and in the charts. 





MILNE’S PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 2s cenrs © 


A new book, forming with the same 
author’s Intermediate and Standard 
Arithmetics, an ideal three-book series. 
Each number from 1 to 100 is developed 
by the spiral system through all the 
fundamental operations. The work in 
connection with each number is elaborated 
and carefully developed. Among the 
special features of the book are: 

1. The illustrations are admirably 
adapted for their p 4 

2. There are many devices to arouse 
the interest of the child. 

3. There is active work to sustain the 
interest of the child. 

4. The problems are practical and 
deal with matters in connection with the 
child’s experience. 

5. Reviews are frequent and well 
planned. 

6. Inductive work leads the child to 
discover facts for himself. : 

_7. Fractions are developed in connec- 
tion with integers. sf pis 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN Y---PuBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 























CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


but that is impossible. 


ATLANTA 


these pencils you are giving them the very best there is. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


A Tree Is Known by Its Fruit—A School by Its Pencils 


All pencils ought to be as good as those that are stamped 
Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


When you provide your pupils with 


The 





straightest grained sweet smelling cedar, combined with the 
blackest and purest graphite, which is absolutely free from grit. 
There is always something to be thankful for, and among the 
many blessings that the school teacher has is the opportunity to 
use DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
in his school work. 

If you will mention this paper and let us know the particular 
kind of pencils for which you are looking, they are yours for 
the asking. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Elocutionary Text-Books 


Practical Flocution By J. W Shoemaker, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a 
practical, common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and 
concise, et comprehensive, and is peer Ber from the entanglin; 
technicalities that are so ng er J found in books of this class. It ad- 
vocates no individual system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordinary 
mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, leather back. $1.25. 


Advanced Elocution By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 


The most /-~r work on the subject of elocution that has ever 
been published. e principles discussed and the exercises presented 
have all passed successfully the experimental stage. No untried theories 
to catch the superficial eye are given place, but the wealth of thought as 
found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown and other writers 
on the philosophy of expression has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted 
to meet the wants of the student of the ‘‘new elocution.’’ 400 pages, 
cloth, leather back. $1.25. 


Hand-Book of Pronunciation __ By John H. Bechtel. 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of diffi- 
cult pronunciation alphabetically arranged. Two forms of pronunciation 
are given. The first employs as few diacritical marks as possible, and is 
designed for those to whom such marks are a stumbling block instead of a 
help. The second is a close phonetic analysis of the word, in which every 
vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, every silent letter omit- 
ted, and every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. Cloth 
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binding, 50 cents. 
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Special rates to teachers; liberal discounts for introduction. 


The Penn Publishing Company 


951 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Word, Number, and 
Sentence Builders. 





HESE Primary Aids are in com- 
mon use in very many of the 
schools in the U. S. 

Many teachers who read this ad- 
vertisement, however, will not be 
familiar with these useful little 
assistants and to them in particular 
we wish to introduce an aid that will 
relieve them of much personal at- 
tention to the pupil, and what is 
very important, will interest the 
child in his work. 

In the Word Builder each letter of 
the alphabet is printed on a small 
square piece of cardboard of suitable 
size to form into words. There are 
several of each letter in a box com- 
prising over two hundred characters 
in all. 

The Sentence Builder is composed 
of Words, and the Number Builder 
of Figures on cardboard as above. 


Price, per box oi ier a ee oe 
Vertical script, per box - - - 14 





Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














READERS will confer a favor by men. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Artistic Furnishings 


SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ 
AND LIBRARIES. 


_ ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


! No. 114 E. TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
{ 


‘Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


ROOMS, 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
pectaity. Established 1868: Appointment 
by wail or telephone in advance for visitors 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the 
— mental and physical de- 
velopment. . 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. ; 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 





Greenfield, Mass. 














ACID PHOSPHATE 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, 
or when your appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will 
find it invaluable. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 


























Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal | 
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uses vastly more writing 
machines than any other 
city on earth and the last 
census shows 


78% 


Remington. The voice of 
experience decides for the 





REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 








Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


—<eilaes THE ESTERBROOK DEN CO. << 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, {%Jghn Greet New yore 


The Stationers supply them. 
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The American College and the Peace of the World. 


By Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown Vniversity.* 


Horace Mann uttered a truth with which we are all 
familiar; but which we often forget, when he said: 
“ Whatever you wish to have appear in the life of a nation 
you must first introduce into its schools.” Every reform 
begins as a feeling, as an instinctive and unreasoned re- 
volt; then it becomes an idea; then it passes into an ed- 
ucation. No reform achieves anything until it passes 
beyond the hortatory stage, beyond the dream stage, and 
settles down to the serious, slow, plodding, irresistible 
work of education. Teach in the schools that society 
is a social contract, and that solely, and a little later you 
will have in the streets a French revolution. Teach in 
the schools the doctrine of laissez faire and you will soon 
have employers who steel their hearts against their 
fellowmen. Teach in the schools the essential brother- 
hood of all men, and you are doing much to pave the way 
for the federation of all civilized nations. 


Moreover, whatever may be true of the old world, it is 
true in America that a large part of the moral energy of 
our generation is pulsating thru the American college. 
Some of us have been willing to leave the active pastor- 
ate in the hope of getting more deeply into the ministry. 
Once the Church monopolized the moral energy of the 
community; the man who wished to do good to his fel- 
lows must do it thru the avenues of the Church. Hap- 
pily now for the Church itself, it is no longer the only 
avenue of moral energy. When I look down on the av- 
erage Sunday morning congregation I am oppressed by 
the perception of how large a percentage of the average 
Sunday gathering—complacent, conventional, and re- 
spectable—is not likely to be seriously changed by any- 
thing that the preacher may do or say. By reason of 
mis-education, by reason of the warping influence of un- 
happy experience, by reason of the fixity that comes with 
years, by reason of fossilization of mind, a very large per- 
centage will not be changed by anything that the Sunday 
service may offer. But you never can feel that way as 
you look down upon an audience of college men. As I 
look down upon four or five hundred such every morning 
I feel as if I were looking on acompany of locomotives 
standing on the track with the steam up. No trouble 
about getting them to go! The only difficulty is to get 
them moving on the right rails. A large part of the 
energy of our time is pulsating thru the American col- 
lege, and for this reason it is a supremely important mat- 
ter how our colleges are thinking regarding international 
arbitration. In athletics our students are committed to 
the principle that whenever in intercollegiate contests 
there arises any dispute whatever it shall be referred to 
impartial expert opinion. Boys trained to believe that, 
for four years in a secondary school and for four years 
more in college, are getting hold of a principle that will 
bear wider application yet. In all their athletic sports 
our young men are made to learn, not only chivalry 
toward a defeated foe, not only loyalty to a defeated 
friend, but they are made to believe in the futility and 
brutality of violence; they are made to recognize that a 
dispute is to be referred always to brain and never to 


* Address delivered before Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration. 


brawn; that it is expert opinion that counts when two 
colleges fall out in a legitimate contest, and that they 
must submit instantly when the referee has pronounced 
his decision. If the Duke of Wellington believed that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the playground at 
Eton, may we not believe that our college athletic fields 
are the rehearsals for Geneva Conferences and Hague 
Tribunals and Pan-American Congresses, and in their 
small measure are doing a little something to bring 
_, the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world? 


But there is another thing our colleges are doing— 
they are showing us the service of science in preparing a 
mechanism of international public opinion. I venture to 
say that public opinion in the international or even the 
national sense is a modern thing. Public opinion as a 
force, in the sense in which we now have it and can wield 
it, is something essentially novel, and something that de- 
pends for the machinery of its operation and the means 
of its execution on the apparatus furnished by scientific 
invention and discovery, often in the laboratories of our 
colleges. The world has acquired thru modern science, 
as it were, a new nervous system. The network of rail- 
ways that cover the continent, the cables that pierce 
every sea, the wireless wonders of Marconi,—all these 
furnish a mechanism which is a nervous system to the 
world. What would it mean toa human being to acquire 
suddenly a new nervous system? Vastly more than it 
means for the world. 


When Whittier sang, at the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, “Round the world the thought of all is as the 
thought of one,” he never dreamed of the Suez canal or 
the Trans-Siberian railway. The modern Paul Revere 
hangs no lantern and mounts no steed at midnight; he 
simply steps to a telegraph office and events are an- 
nounced in San Francisco long before they occurred in 
Massachusetts. When the battle of New Orleans was 
fought by General Jackson, it was because he had not 
heard of the treaty of peace with England, signed two 
weeks before. Under such circumstances a national con- 
sciousness could hardly exist; the whole country could 
not possibly have the same information or take the same 
action at the same time. To-day our nation may throb 
with indignation from end to end before breakfast, may 
form a national resolve before high noon, and execute 
that resolve within twenty-four hours. That means that 
national passion is more terrible, national conviction 
more formidable, and international opinion more irresist- 
ible than ever before in the world’s history. 

And here is the answer to those who say, “ How are 
you going to enforce the decisions of the Hague Tri- 
bunal?” We answer, “There is no need of any army 
to enforce the decisions of all nations upon any one 
nation.” There is no need of navies or armies to execute 
the decree of the entire civilization of the globe on any 
one factor of that civilization. The old ecclesiastical 
motto has application far outside the church: “ Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum” (the whole world is sure to be 


‘ right). The opinion of the whole world is self-executing. 


College men are the ones who ought to take charge of 
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this new mechanism, and make it the implement of right- 
eousness and peace. 

I made a list the other day in my library of the men in 
the last century whose voices have been most potent 
against war and in favor of peace. Onthe list were such 
uames as Voltaire, W. H. H. Lecky, John Morley, Fred- 
eric Harrison, Herbert Spencer—no one of whom would 
suffer himself to be called a Christian. Is it not strange 
that the great voices in fervent appeal to reason rather 
than to force should come from non-Christian sources? 
Are we proud of that fact? It isa rare thing indeed 
to hear from the Christian pulpit to-day a ringing utter- 
ance against war, or a fervid utterance in behalf of in- 
ternational arbitration. Perhaps this explains why so 
few of our young men know Emerson’s “ Boston Hymn,” 
and so many multitudes are thoroly familiar with the 
splendid, virile, deplorable paganism of some of Kipling’s 
lyrics. We need to come back to Emerson’s noble sum- 
mons: 

“*My angel, this name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing.’’ 


The pathways are being cut. Let college men press in, 
and over those passes carry the message of “ Peace on 
on earth, goodwill to men.” 

One thing more. Our colleges and universities can 
give us a fresh reading of the story of creation, a truer 
idea of what the cosmic process is, by which our world 
has thus far been fashioned. We are suffering in many 
regions from a partial reading of the cosmic order, and 
a substitution of the cosmic for the moral order. I have 
no time to unfold this idea. Darwin gave currency to 
the conception that the lower orders of creation present 
everywhere a scene of relentless struggle, a struggle 
which results in the survival of the fittest and the ex- 
tinction of the unfit. Friedrich Nietzsche has carried 
this doctrine into the realm of morals, and tells us that 
the law of the cosmos must be the law of man’s spiritual 
nature as well. He frankly affirms that this is the part 
of the strong man, to “help nature in the elimination of 
the unfit, provided only that we use up the unfit in the 
production of the stronger man that is to be.” This 
doctrine percolating down thru all the strata of society 
is profoundly affecting our industry, our politics, our 
society. It determines Russia’s attitude toward the 
Jews. Itis radically changing our attitude toward the 
negro. It is affecting all modern diplomacy,—the idea 
that the strong nations of the earth are to administer the 
world, and the weaker nations must necessarily go to 
the wall. 

Now the college, thru its laboratories and its libraries, 
can show us that we have only partially read the story 
of the great world-order. Since Darwin died a whole 
host of facts have come to light, receiving poetic inter- 
pretation in the “ Ascent of Man,” by Henry Drummond, 
receiving scientific exposition in the last book of Prince 
Kropotkin, and teaching us everywhere that mutual aid 
is a factor in evolution. We are coming to see that the 
fittest to survive are not those with the strongest beak, 
and tongue, and claw, but those with greatest power to 
serve their fellows. We have come to see that the in- 
valid in the sick chamber may render greater service 
than the stout mechanic; that not the bread-winner, but 
the love awakener is most needed in our strenuous civil- 
ization. 

A truer idea of what the cosmic process has been, and 
is, will do much to rectify hasty inferences, and so un- 
ethical codes of conduct. 

This, then, is what our colleges can do by the chivalry 
of true athletic sports; by teaching men the use of the 
powers and forces they are now discovering, by a clearer 

‘and deeper reading of the story of the world, they can 

help toward the consummation we so devoutly wish, and 
whose coming these conferences at Lake Mohonk are 
doing much to hasten. 
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The Story Tellers’ League. 


The American Story Tellers’ League was organized 
July 28 at Knoxville, Tenn., during the closing days of 
the Summer school of the South. During the session of 
the school a number of twilight meetings were held on the 
lawn of the university campus. At these meetings teach- 
ers, representing almost all phases of educational work, 
told stories, many of which were used in school work. 
The meeting thus became a medium of exchange of 
stories and experiences in the use of the story. 


The league started with upwards of seventy-five char- 
ter members, composed of teachers, writers, and educa- 
tors representing all sections of the United States. The 
organizers of the movement, recognizing the educational 
value of the story and the importance of the story-teller, 
will give emphasis to two things—the story and the 
story-teller. 

If what President Eliot says is true, that the literature 
for our young people is yet to be written, there is still a 
great field for development in creative work, in gather- 
ing folk-lore, and the arranging of stories from various 
historical and classic sources. During the past quarter 
of a century much has been done in that direction, but 
that there are somewhere, in the world’s literature, many 
stories better than some used to-day we cannot doubt. 


If it is true, as Dr. G. Stanley Hall says, that of all 
the things a teacher should know how to do, the most 
important, without any exception, is to be able to tell a 
story; then the time has come when the art of story-tell- 
ing should be studied by the teacher and taught in all the 
normal and training schools. The importance of this is 
seen when we remember that the oral story is the first 
story that the child has, and that later in the grades the 
story is being almost universally used in the teaching of 
history, language, music, art, and other subjects. 


Steps are being taken for the organizing of local 
leagues in a number of places for the development of 
better story-tellers among those who teach the young in 
school, home, and church. 


Just how best we can accomplish the purpose of the 
organizers, time and experiment must determine. But, 
believing that there is a great work for us to do along 
the line of the best educational thought of to-day, we 
have spread every sail and are making for the mid-seas, 
hoping that we may discover lands not laid down in any 
chart. ; 

GOVERNING BOARD STORY TELLERS’ LEAGUE. 


R. T. Wyche, Greensboro, N. C., president. 

Mrs. Robert D. Allen, Louisville, Ky., secretary and 
treasurer. 

Miss Jennie M. Harris, Mobile, Ala. 

Miss Elizabeth Brown, Washington, D. C. 

W. B. Stark, Jackson, Miss. 

Miss Florence Holbrook, Chicago, II]. 

J. C. Heatwale, Harrisonburg, Va. 

RICHARD T. WYCHE. 
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The Union Meeting at Boston. 


The New England Association of School Superintendents. 


President: 
ASHER J. JACOBY - 


Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. TILTON - - - 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


- Milton, Mass. 


Bangor, Maine, 


The Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association. 


7 President. 
JACOB H. CARFREY, - - Northampton, Mass. 
Vice-President. 
W. Scott Warp - Athol, Mass. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


T. W. Harris - Keene, N. H. | FRED H. NICKERSON - Melrose, Mass. 
The Council of School Superintendents of the State of New York. 
W.E eee New York C 
ANDREW W. EDSON” - - - ew York City. 
Tremont Temple, Boston Vice-President. F October 21, 22, 23, 1903 
ELMER S. REDMAN - Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


F. J. SAGENDORPH - 


Program. 
Wednesday, October 21, 8 P. M. 


Devotional Exercises; Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D. D. 
Harvard University. 

Addresses of Welcome: 

_— Curtis Guild, Jr., Lieutenant-Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 

John T. Prince, Ph. D., Agent Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, LL. D., Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of New York. 

Address: The Teaching of English. 4 : 

President G. Stanley Hall, LL. D., Clark University. 


Thursday, October 22, 9.30 A. M. 

_The Organizing Principles to be Observed in the Prepara- 
tion of a Course of Study: 

City Supt. William H. Maxwell, LL. D., New York. 

Discussion; opened by Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, Ph. D., 
Springfield, Mass. 

School Visitation— Announcements. : 

The Relation of the Superintendent to the Community: 

Supt. J. G. —— itchburg, Mass. : 

Discussion; opened by Supt. Thomas R. Kneil, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Thursday Afternoon. 


School Visitation. 


Thursday, October 22, 8.00 P. M. 

The Shortened College Course. 

From the Standpoint of the Pupil: Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
Dean, Simmons College. 

From the Standpoint of the Public School: Supt. F. H. 
Beede, New Haven, Conn. : 

From the Standpoint of the University: President W. H. 
P. Faunce, LL. D., Brown University. 


Friday, October 23, 9.30 A. M. 


New England and Massachusetts Associations. 

LORIMER HALL, 

Business: New England Association. 

Report of Committee on Legislation. 

Report of Committee on Educational Progress. 

Report of Committee on Necrology. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Election of officers. 

Discussion: Moral Education. Opened by 

Supt. Frank E. Parlin, Quincy, Mass. 

Supt. Charles W. Deane, Ph. D., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Supt. Homer P. Lewis, Worcester, Mass. 

State Agent G. T. Fletcher, Northampton, Mass. 

Business: Massachusetts Association. 

Report of Committee on Legislation. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


New York Council. 


GILBERT HALL. 
Business: 
Report of Committee on School Legislation. 
Election of officers. 
—_—— Uses of School Buildings Outside of School 
ours: 
Associate City Supt. Edward L. Stevens. New York. 
Discussion opened by Ossian H. Lang, New York. 
Preparation and Plans for the St. Louis Exposition: : 
Delancey M. Ellis, State Director of Education, St. Louis 
Exposition. 
Friday Afternoon. 
School Visitation. 


Transportation Arrangements. 


‘The New England Passenger Association and the Trunk 
Line Association have granted a special rate of one and one- 


Hudson, N. Y. 


third fare for the round trip, on the certificate plan, to all 
rsons attending this meeting. In order to secure the re- 
uced fare a regular one-fare ticket to Boston should be pur- 
chased, and a certificate obtained from the ticket-agent. If 
your ticket-agent cannot furnish this, buy a ticket to the 
nearest station that can, and there purchase a ticket to Bos- 
ton and obtain the certificate. On arriving at the meeting, 
present your certificate with twenty-five cents to F. J. Sa- 
gendorph, Secretary of the New York Council, who will see 
that it is a | signed by the railroad agent and returned 
to you. You will then be able to purchase a return ticket 
for one-third fare. Tickets may be purchased on and after 
October 18, agood for return not later than October 26. gy 


HEADQUARTERS. 


The headquarters of the association will be at the Parker 
House, Cor. Tremont and School streets. 


BPX 


Coming Educational Meetings. 


Oct. 21-23.—Union Meeting of New England ‘Association 
of Superintendents, Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, and New York State Superintendents’ Association, 
at Boston. 

Oct. 30.—Annual Meeting of the Brookiyn, N. Y., Teach- 
ers’ Association, at the Girls’ High School. Lyman A. Best, 
president. it F 

Oct. 30.—Hampshire County Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention at Northampton, Mass. Prin. 
Alfred B. Morrill, of Easthampton, Mass., president; Miss 
Sarah E. Martin, of Florence, Mass., secretary. Pres. 
William DeWitt Hyde. of Bowdoin college, and Dr. Scott, 
of Worcester, will address the general session in the fore- 
noon. The afternoon will be devoted to high school, gram- 
mar and primary sections, with speakers for each.~~2— 

Oct. 29-81.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at,St. 


Johnsbury. 
Oct. 30-31.—Academic Conference, at Northwestern ,, Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. j 
F _ 5-7.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at 
oliet. 
Nov. 29-30.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 











Supt. Asher J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., President, New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintendents. 
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Dr. Maxwell’s Administration. 


[First of a series of composite estimates to appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. ] 


The present Greater City of New York was: formed 
January 1, 1898. The magnitude of the task of com- 
bining ipto a single body the former governments of the 
present boroughs became nowhere more evident than in 
the attempt to unify the various educational bodies then 
existing. Further legislation created a new organization 
which took effect Jan. 1, 1901, and centralized the admin- 
istrative work of the board. The former local boards 
were abolished and the city superintendent, who had at 
first been a little less than a supervising officer limited to 
general criticism and suggestion, now became the actual 
executive head of the system. © 

The existing school organization, therefore, is scarcely 
two years old, while the present city superintendent has 
been in office for nearly six years. 

Mighty changes have been wrought in this brief period. 
In fact they amount to nothing less than a complete rev- 
olution. Their value in the advancement of the cause 
of free public instruction may be estimated by the re- 
sults already achieved. The establishment of high 
schools and their organization, the improvement in the 
administration of truant schools, the appointment of 
special officials for more complete development of special 
branches of school work, and several other important 
phases of progress matured in this time, are omitted 
from present consideration, as the more direct credit for 
them may be justly claimed for the various borough 
boards of education. Much of this work was necessarily 
accomplished thru the initiative and suggestion of 
the city superintendent and bears the character of the 
man. However, it is not at all necessary to include a men- 
tion of these things in order to show how extensive the 
reforms are that have been effected by Dr. Maxwell. 

To begin with, the legislation which established the 
present plan of administration was itself devised in con- 
sultation with Dr. Maxwell. The centralization of 
authority was the target of much honest criticism and 
its failure in practice was freely predicted. Let what- 
ever may be the changes in the future government of 
this city, it may be affirmed that the idea of a single 
central board, the direction by a single official and a 
quasi cabinet of associates, and the division of the city 
into districts, under appropriate superintendents has so 
thoroly vindicated itself in its operation that it will be 
continued whatever changes the future government of 
the city may undergo. 

Dr. Maxwell’s greatest work in the city is the result 
of his labors for the practical adoption of his attitude 
towards teaching as a profession. His faith in the high 
ideals of professional dignity is absolute and unfaltering. 
With this he combines an unflinching courage in striving 
for realization of these ideals. The task he set hiraself 
was big and could be accomplished only by a big man. 

Since New York became the greater city, the examin- 
ation of teachers has been vested in a separate body, a 
board of examiners nominated by the city superintend- 
ent. Of this board Dr. Maxwell is the chairman. Fur- 
thermore, more recent legislation has made Dr. Max- 
well also the chairman of the board of superintendents 
which from eligible lists prepared by the board of ex- 
aminers, nominates teachers and supervisors, which nom- 
inations have always been equivalent to election. The 
city superintendent is the only official who thus passes 
upon both fitness and appointment. His position neces- 
sarily makes him an important force in both bodies. A 
man of such strong personality as the present superin- 
tendent makes him the most powerful factor. 

The direction in which Dr. Maxwell’s influence has 
made itself especially felt has been in giving professional 
purpose and character to the examinations of teachers. 
All prospective candidates must now present evidence of 
some knowledge of the literature of teaching and of the 
principles governing teaching and school government. 


The tests are so conducted that mere cramming and 
surface knowledge will not pass one. Moreover due 
credit is now allowed for experience’ and evidence of 
prolonged study in institutions of the best class. The 
influence these examinations have had upon the teaching 
force of the city is absolutely inappreciable by those 
who have not personally observed it. Ten years ago the 
professional knowledge of the great majority of teachers 
might be summed up in a collection of devices and 
methods and an undigested and unclassified array of iso- 
lated experiences. Visiting superintendents would sug- 
gest devices which were accepted with almost religious 
faith, and interpreted without reference to the broader 
knowledge of which they might be but a casual ex- 
pression; not thru ignorance, but because of a mistaken 
conception of professional duty. 

The science of education, so far as it was such, was 
purely empirical. The teachers, it must be admitted, 
were intelligent, industrious, and honestly devoted to 
their work, but only very few of them possessed more 
than a most imperfect conception of pedagogy from any 
philosophic standpoint. It has been objected that this 
system of professional examinations has given but a 
smattering of educational science, and that true profes- 
sional instinct is not created by rules or order:—that 
only the thirst for knowledge—the search for light from 
within can make it. No doubt, there is much truth in 
this claim. But it misses the vital point. The necessity of 
such examinations may have been the impelling force in 
the majority of cases. The facts are that the large 
number of earnest students of education in our pro- 
fession, the rolls of matriculants in the various univer- 
sities, the ready understanding brought to the problems 
of organization and method that have been presented to 
the teachers in recent months,—all these things go to 
prove that, probably among the teachers of no city is 
there a more earnest body of students of pedagogy than 
among those of New York city. If the highest peaks 
have not been reached, we are at least climbing towards 
them, and the valleys of indulgence, ease, and self- 
content are every day becoming less populous 

The system of examinations has been the target of 
much bitter criticism. Stress has been laid upon the 
alleged extravagant estimate of so-called “‘ book-learning.” 
Yet this “book learning” is never accepted in lieu of 
actual ability. Licenses remain temporary for three 
years and become permanent only after two annual re- 
newals, and upon the recommendations of school princi- 
pals and superintendents. The critics could see only 
what appeared to be obvious faults of the new system ; 
it required time and trial for development to establish 
the merits. It was natural that there should be among 
the enemies of the new departure also the few who had 
learned to depend on the favor of influence, social, po- 
litical, and religious. An impartial observer must ac- 
knowledge that the professional instinct of the schools 
is higher, many times higher, than it was a decade ago. 
Frankness further compels an acknowledgment to the 
one man, who, above all, indifferent to clamor, discon- 
tent, or praise, has, with unvarying direction, sustained 
the position he first assumed. 

Another strong evidence of Dr. Maxwell’s determined 
stand for the dignity of the teaching profession may be 
found in the active part taken by him for higher sala- 
ries. _ The teachers of the city have never been able ad- 
equately to express their obligations to Senators Ahearn 
and Davis, and to their fellow-teachers thruout the state 
for a law which has freed them from the worries of 
financia] uncertainty. In furthering these efforts Dr. 
Maxwell has been uncompromising and energetic. 

The intellectually halt, lame, and blind have no place 
in a profession. This fact was recognized by the stand- 
ard set for entrance to the educational field. Profes- 
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sional advancement must be properly rewarded; hence ' 


the movement for higher salaries was steadfastly sus- 
tained. The logic of Dr. Maxwell’s effort is evident. 
He has never sought to gain demagogic favor by ap- 
pealing to the lower instincts of taxpayers with argu- 
ments for cheaper instruction, whether for cheap books, 
cheap buildings, or cheap teachers. In this he has been 
fortunate to have had in the main the support of the 
boards of education with which he has been associated. 
In this connection it -is only just to say that New 
' York city owes a debt of gratitude to the members of its 
board of education who have aided in the establishment 
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of public school endeavor upon a generous and worthy 
basis. Without remuneration they have cheerfully con- 
tributed of their time, labor, and influence to the general 
improvement of government of the schools, and their 
cordial support of Dr. Maxwell has made it possible to 
make firm the many changes that have been wrought. 

* [This summary of Dr. Maxwell’s work embodies the 
principal points in letters solicited from two school princi- 
pals, one of Manhattan and one of Brooklyn. In the near 
uture THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will have a composite estimate 
of Dr. Maxwell’s personality and work, which will represent 
the carefully considered opinions of eight leading school men 
in the city school system. | 





New York City Syllabi. 


_ Ethical Training. 


It should be the aim of every teacher to make each part 
of the life of the school count for moral education. This 
aim should be present not only in formal instruction and 
training, but also in the general atmosphere and spirit of 
the classroom and of the school. In working toward this 
aim, the following suggestions, based on the experience of 
practical teachers, will be found helpful: 

1. The personality of the teacher is at the rvot of all 
moral education in the school. The teacher’s ideals, sincer- 
ity, poise, self-control, courtesy, voice, manner, dress, and 
ae attitude toward life are potent forces for character 

uilding. 

2. Reverence is vital to morality. Whatever quickens in 
children the feeling of dependence ona Higher Power, what- 
ever leads them devoutly to wonder at the order, beauty, or 
mystery of the universe, whatever arouses in them the sen- 
timent of worship or fills them with admiration of true 
greatness, promotes reverence. There is no subject studied 
in school which, reverently taught, may not yield its contri- 
bution to this feeling. 

3. Self-respect, which is also fundamental to moral devel- 
opment, is engendered in a child when he does his best at 
tasks that are worth while and within his power to do well, 
with proper recognition by teacher and school-fellows of 
work well done. 

4, The cornerstone of a ens eee: is prin- 
oe tin will to be true to the right because it is right, 
whatever the consequences, toact ‘‘ with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right.’’ The essential difference 
between principle and mere self-interest should be vividly 
brought home to each child. 

5. The spirit of the class-room and of the school—the 
spirit that makes children say with pride ‘‘my class’’ and 
“four school’’—is one of the ‘strongest of moral forces. 
Where there exists a proper esprit de corps, the problem of 
— is largely solved. Public opinion as a moral foree 
should be molded and utilized in every school. 

6. The child should early gain the idea of social member- 
ship. The truth that co-operation and unselfishness are es- 
sential to true social living should be made. real and vital. 
This truth is brought home thru ‘‘ group work’’ where the 
work of each is necessary to the work of all; and thru the 
feeling in a school or class that the honor of all is in the 
— of each. 

The child should also learn that he is a member, not only 
of the school, but of the family, of the neighborhood, of the 
city, and of the state and nation. The meaning of loyal 
membership of these social institutions should be made clear. 
The naturalness and the necessity of obedience and helpful- 
ness should be shown. The moral aspect of home tasks; 
and of working with and not against the departments of 
health, street cleaning, police, and education, should be en- 
forced by concrete applications, In general, the truth should 
be impressed that without loyal and effective social mem- 
bership no individual can wholly live. 

7. No person has a fully developed moral character until 
there has been a transfer of the seat of authority from 
without to within himself; a moral man obeys himself. 
Each ehild in every grade should be steadily helped towards 
self-direction and self-government. Effective means to this 

d are: appeals to initiative and resourcefulness; the de- 
velopment of such a sense of honor as will preserve order 
without surveillance; andsome formof organization designed 
to quicken and exercise the sense of responsibility. The 
“‘school city,’’ when wisely applied and shorn of unnecessary 
machinery, has been found effective in many schools. But 
the form of the organization is immaterial. The essential 
point is that the teacher, himself a member of the commun- 
ity, should make his pupilssharers to a certain extent in the 
problems arising out of their community life; and that he 
should entrust to them,as members in their own right of the 
social body, the performance of certain functions. Such 
training in social activity is effective training for citizen- 
ship. Under such conditions ‘‘ good order’’ will mean not 


XI. 


so much the refraining from disorder as the condition of ef- 
fective co-operation. 

8. Each school study has a specific moral value. Litera- 
ture and history embody in concrete form moral facts and 
principles, showing to the child his own self ‘‘ writ large,’’ 
furnishing him with ideals and incentives, and molding his 
moral judgment; and they will accomplish these results the 
more surely as the teacher is himself moved by that which 
is presented. Every‘subject involving observation and ex- 
pression is essentially moral and should be so taught as to 
make for truth telling in word and act, and for training in 
self-expression. 

9. In connection with the regular studies of the school, 
certain aspects of contemporary civilization which are of 
value for developing the social spirit should receive atten- 
tion. Hospitals, societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and to animals, homes for orphans and for the aged 
and infirm, fresh air funds, and similar agencies for social 
service should be brought within the child’s comprehension 
at the proper stage. Deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice done 
pd firemen, policemen, soldiers, inventors, and persons in 
the ordinary walks of life, should be presented and dwelt on. 
The truth that success in life means more than mere money- 
getting can thus be brought home again and again. The 
contemplation of deeds of cruelty, dishonor, and shame has 
a necessary, tho subordinate, place in molding moral taste. 

10. The following list of topics will supply material for 
many practical lessons in morals and manners: 

(a) Duties to parents, brothers, sisters, and playmates; 
to servants and other employees; to employers and all in 
authority; to the aged, the poor, and unfortunate. 

(b) Conduct at home, at the table, at school, on the street, 
in public assemblies, and in public conveyances. , 

(c) The common virtues, such as regularity, punctuality, 
self-control, cheerfulness, neatness, purity, temperance, 
honesty, truthfulness, obedience, industry, and patriotism. 

11. In all such moral instruction and guidance the follow- 
ing principles should be observed: (a) the course of moral 
training is a development, in which the child is first led to 
ggg and afterward to work from principle; he proceeds 

rom obedience on faith to obedience on principle; from 
regularity to faithfulness. The child also develops from 
egoism to altruism. His impulse towards self-interest nor- 
mally develops earlier than his impulse to put himself in 
another’s place. Upon the full development of the former 
er depends the full development of the latter. Fae 

(b) The culture of the imagination is a powerful aid in 
moral instruction; first, as the power vividly to picture con- 
sequences—to put yourself in your own place later on (fore- 
sight); secondly, as the power to ‘‘put yourslf in his 
place ’’ (social imagination, sympathy). 

(c) In using literature and similar material for purposes 
of moral education, the teacher should not violate the law 
of self-activity. The child pespenty resents having a moral 
drawn for him which he could draw for himself and he is the 
more likely to follow the principle which he himself discovers 
or formulates because it is his own. epi _ 

(d) The most effective method in moral education is posi- 
tive rather than negative. A mind filled with good interests, 
high ideals, and helpful activities has no room for evil. Love 
is a stronger and better motive than fear. 

Owing to unusual pressure upon the columns of Ta& Scaeon JOURNAL 


this week the first instalment of the syllabus of drawing and construc - 
tive work will be deferred until next week. 


PN 


The great union meeting of superintendents to 
be held at Boston on October 21-23, ought to 
draw a large attendance. Eastern school men 
who can make it possible to get away from their 
work for a few days at that time should certainly 
make it a point to be present. It will be an 


‘event of considerable moment in the profes- 


sional progress of teaching. 
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Proposed Outline Course in Nature Study. 


(Presented to the Chicago Principals’ Association by its Committee on Nature Study.) 


Grade I. 
Physiology. 

Breathing.—Measure of chest and chest expansion; move- 
ments of the ribs in breathing; ca _ the lungs. To 
measure lung capacity, exhaust the breath into a toy balloon 
or the rubber bladder of a football, or a punching bag, or use 
a@ pneumatic trough. Number of respirations per minute. 
Breathing thru nostrils; advantages. Machinery for ventil- 
ating the school-room. Vapor in exhaled air; warmth of 

_ exhaled air. What breathing is. Purification of the blood. 
Locate the heart by feeling its beating. Compare the num- 
ber of pulsations per minute when quiet with the number 
after exercise. Find arteries in the wrist and neck. Note 
correspondence of pulse and heart beat. Veins in the hands. 
oe heart and blood. No detailed explanation of the 
circulation. 


- Zoology. 


The Grasshopper. —See grasshop rs out of doors in the 
grounds; what can they do? How far can they jump? Are 
they easily caught? ith what do they jump? Are the 
legs all of the same size? Which are'the larger? Cana 
a see? Do you see the eyes? Can a grasshopper 

y? With what does it fly? How many wings has a grass- 
hopper? Are all the wings of the same kind? What does a 
grasshopper eat? Watch one eat and see how it moves its 
mouth parts. What is the use of the two feelers on the 
head? These are called antennze. Watch a grasshopper 
breathe. By careful looking you will see some little holes 
along the sides of the body, which are called spiracles, and 
it is thru them that the grasshopper breathes. He does not 
breathe in the same way that we do. 

Grasshoppers may be kept for some time in a cage made 
of wire screen or mosquito bar, or in a glass jar, and their 
actions easily observed. The cage should have some sod 
with grass in the bottom. Grasshoppers are — in- 
sects, and no compunction should be felt in killing them. 
They come in the same category with bed bugs, cockroaches, 
and clothes moths. 

Cecropia Moth.—This is the largest and finest moth that 
we have. It is abundant in cities, where its larva feeds on 
shade trees of almost all kinds. The larva is a large green 
caterpillar which matures the latter part of August or the 
first part of September. From observations of the cater- 
pillars the children may be led to answer the following ques- 
tions for themselves: 

How does the caterpillar eat? Which way do the jaws 
move? How doesit hold on to the leaves? How many legs 
has it? Are the legs alike? How many rings of the body 
are there? On which rings are the legs? Do you find any 
breathing holes along the sides? If possible watch the 
caterpillar making its cocoon. What is the shape of the 
cocoon? Is it fastened to anything? From what place does 
ne caterpillar get the silk? Can you find cocoons on the 

rees? 

Caterpillars may be kept and fed in breeding cages made 
of wire screen, or mosquito bar, or even ina glass jar. A 
large caterpillar is likely to begin to make a cocoon very 
soon after it is put into the cage. 

In the spring the moths appear. The moths are large, 
heavy-bodied animals, with a spread of wing of about four 
or five inches, They do not eat anything, their only function 
in the mature condition a to lay eggs. So a moth may 
be kept in the cage without feeding it and the eggs observed 
as they are laid. If a number of cocoons are collected in a 
cage, it is easy to discover one of the moths as it isemerging 
from the cocoon. The moths are seldom seen flying in the 
daytime, their most active period being at the time of morn- 
ing twilight. The male can be distinguished from the female 
by the smaller body and the more complex antennz. 

Cat, Rat, and Mouse.—The domestic cat as a type of 
mammals. Have the children observe the cat, either at 
home or in the school-room, and answer for themselves the 
following questions, which are only suggestions of the kind 
of topics that may be disc’ : What is the covering of the 
cat? How does the cat’s hair differ from our ownhair? Of 
what use is the hair of the cat? Note position, color, and 
—_ of the cat’s eyes and shape of the pupil. Is there a 

ifference in the shape of the pupil at different times of the 
day? Cana cat see better than we can? Can a cat see at 
night? Of what advantage is it for a cat to see at night? 
Examine the toes. How many claws on each foot? What is 
the ‘shape of the claws? For what are the claws used? 
How is the cat enabled to move so silently over the floor? 
How is the cat enabled to climb a tree? What kind of teeth 
has acat? Of what use are the long teeth? Of what use 
are the long ‘‘whiskers’’ or hairs near the mouth? What 
are the young of cats called? Of what use are cats and 
wa do we keep them in our houses? How does a cat drink 
milk? 
It is suggested that some child’s pet cat, perhaps with a 


family of kittens, may be brought into the presence of the 
school in a cage, so that children may have a common sub- 
ject of observation. In the same way captured mice or rats 
+ A be made objects of study. From such objects the 
children may be asked to observe and answer such questions 
as the following: 

What do rats and mice eat? What harm do they do? 
How do their teeth differ from a cat’s teeth? Can you ob-— 
serve places where they have been gnawing? With which 
teeth do they gnaw? How do we kill rats and mice? What 
kind of traps are used? 

Botany. 


Fall Plants.—Dandelion. By comparison, the aster, 
goldenrod, sunflower, thistle. Observe the flower, its color, 
and some of the changes that take place as the seed ripens. 
Let the children find the leaves of the plant, and observe 
that they do not grow on a stem but seem to come directly 
from the ground or from the root of the plant. The flower 


- is a cluster of flowers; observe that insects are frequently 


found visiting it. At night and in cloudy weather the flower 
closes up. After being open for a few days, the flower 
closes for a longer time, altho the stem keepsgrowing. Ob- 
serve that the flower finally opens, but that it presents an 
entirely different appearance. The seed has ripened and at 
the top of the stem, or scape, is a sphere of downy white 
hairs. What is the use of these hairs? Where are the 
seeds? What becomes of the seeds when they disappear? 

Observe in the same way the thistle, goldenrod, and aster. 
See how the milkweed differs from the others, but observe 
that the seeds are alike in being provided with hairs. What 
is the use of these hairs? 

Autumn Leaves.—Have children observe and state what 
they see with reference to the following: 

1. Changes in color as the season advances. ‘ 

2. Fall of leaves. Compare the trees that lose their 
leaves with the Christmas tree (evergreen). . 

Collect various kinds of leaves, especially those with at- 
tractive color. (Beware of the poison ivy, the vine of which 
bears leaflets in threes. ) : 

Fruits and Nuts.—Study the apple as a type of fruits. 
Have children observe and state the results of their obser- 
vations with reference to the following: The general shape 
of the apple; the stem end and the blossom end; the color; 
the peeling; the core; the seeds. Where do apples grow? 
In how many ways do we use apples? Of what use are the 
seeds? Show pictures of ~ a trees in blossom if the real 
blossoms cannot be obtained. 

By way of comparison, study the fruits of the orange, 
lemon, grape, and een Observe that the banana pro- 
duces only traces of seeds. Pictures of the banana tree 
may be employed, but the plant itself may be observed in 
some of the greenhouses. 

- Nuts.—Collections ef nuts may be made and used year 
after year for this study. The entire nut, including the 
covering, should be obtained. Those nuts that are ordin- 
arily found at fruit stands and so come more or less natur- 
ally into the experience and observation of the children are 
the nuts suggested. 

Use the chestnut, English walnut, or pecan. Observe the 
hull, the shell, the kernel, the shell partitions, if any. Show 
— of the trees from which the different nuts are pro- 
cured. 

Germination.—Begin to observe the sprouting of seeds. 
Seeds may be planted in a damp pate. in cotton, between 
moist blotters, or other media. If seeds be planted in a gas 
chimney filled with soil, their germination may be easily ob- 
served from day to day. Place a sweet potato loosely in 
the mouth of a bottle so that the lower end of the potato 
will be in the water. In a few weeks it will send out thrifty 
vines. 

Spring Flowers.—Violets. Pussy-willows. Pupils should 
observe the colors of spring flowers and learn to _——- 
their beauty and fragrance. They will quickly learn the 
names of the flowers that they gather, and these names 
should be freely used. : 

Spring Leaves.—The unfolding of leaves from buds. 
Place lilac and other twigs in water. Learn to recognize 
the leaves of a few trees, and then identify the trees by 
means of their leaves. Show pictures of typical trees. 


Astronomy. 

During the first year the pupil should become familiar 
with the cardinal points. In establishing the east and west 
points, the pupil may note the points of sunrise and sunset 
about September 20. The cardinal points may be fixed in 
the pupil’s mind by reference to the four walls of the school- 
room or to the directions of the streets near the school, 


Meteorology. 


The work in this subject should be conducted for the most 
part to accumulate data for future use. The following ob- 
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servations may be made: Is the day cloudy? Clouds for 
only part of the day? Doesthe sunshine? Is the day rainy? 
Note snow, hail, frost, or dew. Temperature and reading 
the thermometer. The items above should be kept on a 
large sheet of paper or on the blackboard each day for a 
month, and in the other seasons for a week at atime. Col- 
ored chalks can be used very effectively in making this 
record. At the end of each period the teacher may sum- 
marize the observations. 
Physics. 

Color.—Show children colors. Have them find things in 
the room of the same color. Arrange colors in order. 
Have pupils make the same arrangement. 

Taste.—Taste sweet, sour, bitter, salt. 

Smell.—By the sense of smell distinguish fruits, garden 
jes amg and fresh grown material wherever practicable, 
children not seeing the object. 

Hearing.—Use of hearing in telling direction of sound. 

Touch. —Use of touch to give idea of shape, as round, fiat, 


square. Arrange solids. Have pupils give the same ar- 
rangement. 

Grade II. 

Physiology. 


Motions of the Body and How Muscle: Produce Them.—Find 
muscles used in bending and straightening the arm. In 
—"e walking, and other movements. Examine lean 
meat. Fibrous structure. Effect of exercise on breathing 
and heart beat. Need for exercise. Effects of too little 
exercise. 

Study of various bones of. the skeleton; their uses; uses 
of joints. Find joints in the body. Study the kinds of 
motions that are made possible by joints. Examine the 
structure of a joint as exhibited in the leg of a sheep or 
other animal. 


Zoology. 


Cockroaches.—The small brown croton bug and the large 
black cockroaches found in houses. Note what they eat, 
how they walk, observe the wings and feelers. Find the 
bean-shaped egg cases. Means of destroying cockroaches. 
One method is to use a mixture of finely powdered borax 
and chocolate. They eat the mixture for the chocolate, of 
which they are fond, the borax kills them. 

Crickets.—Where found? Their song and how the males 
produce it. Feelers and their use. Mode of locomotion com- 
pared with that of the cockroach. Number of legs. Food. 
Not ordinarily a harmful insect. 

Cow.—Useful products of the cow; milk, cream, butter, 
cheese, beef, veal, candles, soap, leather, combs, buttons, 
hair (in plaster),,glue. Collect specimens. Keep milk until 
cream rises. Churn some of the cream. Curdle milk with 
some acid, or allow it to stand until] sour in order to show 
curds and whey. 

Food of the cow. How the cow eats. Arrangement of 
the teeth. Nobiting teeth above. Chewing the cud. Loco- 
motion. Feet and their structure. How the cow lies down, 
and gets up. 

Horse.—Uses of horses and kinds used for different pur- 
poses. Modes of locomotion. Walk, trot, canter, gallop. 
Hoof compared with that of a cow. How the horse lies 
down, and gets up. Horseshoeing. Food, kinds and quan- 
tity. Care of horses. 

Botany. 


Fall Flowers.—Have children observe and collect as many 
of the fall flowers as can be easily found in their vicinity. 
Make a study of the thistle, aster, goldenrod, milkweed, and 
sunflower. This work is essentially a continuation of work 
for the same season in the first grade. Observe in the 
thistle, the flower, the fact that the flowers are in clusters, 
that the flowers are visited by insects, such as bumblebees. 
Discover or try to learn what is the use of the spines on the 
leaves. What is the condition of the younger thistles that 
are not producing flowers? In this way the idea of biennial 
plants can be introduced. When the thistles ripen, the 
changed appearance of the flowers and the way the seeds are 
blown about by the wind may be profitably observed; also 
the effect of the action of the wind upon the distribution of 
the thistle plants. 

By comparison with ,the thistle, other plants pew f be 
quickly studied. One important thing is that the children 
shall become acquainted with the individuality of flowers 
sufficiently to recognize them by sight and pa name. 

Mosses.—Mosses may be recognized by the children and 
sufficient acquaintance with them obtained to distinguish 
them from other small plants. Children may be taught where 
and how to find mosses, the kind of places in which mosses 
most frequently grow, and may observe that they consist cf 
a stem, unbranched with leaves, the —, at the top 
of the stems. By such marks the children may be taught to 
distinguish true mosses from many lowly organized plants, 
such as alge, that are commonly called mosses. 

Ferns.—Recognize ferns as they are found at home, in the 
grecebonsen. and if possible, in their native places. The 

act that the fern produces no flowers, and that the fruit is 
borne on the backs of the leaves, together with the peculiar 
method of the unrolling of the fronds as they spring from 
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the ground, are within easy observation of the children. 
hese observations of mosses and ferns will be needed to 
understand the way in which coal has been formed. 

Common Trees. —What trees shall be selected will depend 
entirely upon the locality of the school. Only those should 
be selected that can be examined by the teacher and pupils, 
and it is much better that they should: be in the vicinity of 
the school. Trees are known and recognized by the char- 
acter of the bark, leaves, wood, shape, and method of 
branching. The sum of these characters constitutes the 
notion of the tree that an observer obtains, and the nanie 
combines the characteristics into a single idea that the chil- 
dren can use. -So trees should be recognized by their char- 
acters, the time and method of shedding their leaves, the 
appearance of buds and leaves in the spring, and the kind of 
fruit and, flower if it can be observed. This, together with 
the names of all trees studied, should be the general nature 
of the work in this grade. 

Germination.—In the spring months, the germination of 
seeds may occupy the attention of the children of the second 
grade, as a continuation of the work for the preceding 
grade. Seeds of weeds and other wild plants may be col- 
lected in the fall, and such seeds, planted in the spring, con- 
stitute the best material for studies on germination. The 
difference in seedlings will naturally obtrude itself upon the 
notice of children, and the recognition of plants in their 
seedling condition will follow. Planting and tending of 
seedlings by the children at home should be encouraged. 
The seedlings started at school may be given the children to 
transplant, and such methods of propagation will then be 
understood. ; : 

Spring Flowers.—The work upon spring flowers will con- 
sist essentially in becoming acquainted with the flowers 
that can be found in the vicinity of the school or the homes 
of children. After flowers have been recognized, an accurate 
drawing or painting, or, if possible, good pictures of the 
flowers may retained in the school-room as a means of 
review. The actual specimen pressed may be preserved, 
but this is not likely to be any better for children of this 
grade than the drawings or pictures. It should be noticed 
that in order to be of the greatest service, a picture should 
represent the same species that the children have studied 
and observed for themselves. 

Vines.—The growth, climbing, twining or running of vines 
may be easily observed in proper localities. Vines planted 
in window boxes will furnish material for profitable lessons 
upon such plants. 


Geology. 


The purpose in this work is to lead children to recognize 
the difference between sand, limestone, and clay. Coarse 
sand is better for this study. Children will readily recog- 
nize and state that sand is composed of grains, that the 
grains are of different colors, and that they do not stick to- 
gether, and that water is readily absorbed by the sand mass, 
Wet sand looks different from dry sand. Sand that is dry, 
is somewhat easily moved by the wind, and along the lake 
shore the effects of wind in age sand ridges and ripple 
marks may be observed. Children will know that sand is 
found along the shore of a lake or river and an experiment 
of washing some of the ordinary soil of the vicinity will 
show that sand is a constituent of it. Putting the two ob- 
servations together, children will draw the conclusion that 
the sand on the lake shore comes as the result of the wash- 
ing out of the soil the other materials that are not sand. 

Clay.—The difference between sand and clay will be recog- 
nized. Clay is not made of the coarse grains that are found 
in sand. Clay alone does not make good soil. Sand alone 
does not make good soil. Sand and clay mixed in the right 
proportions make good soil. Clay is so sticky that it can be 
molded into definite shapes, and pottery and bricks are made 
from it. 

Limestone. —Limestone is the bedrock of this vicinity, and 
many limestone pebbles are found. From stone yards many 
good pieces for study may be had, and the foundations of 
almost all buildings in this city are made of limestone. 
Children can be taught to recognize the properties of lime- 
stone and that it is a comparatively soft stone containing 
few fossils. The various uses of limestone, so far as they 
may come into the experience of children, should be studied. 
That limestone will bubble when acid such as vinegar is 
poured upon it, furnishes a sufficiently distinctive test for 
children of this grade. - kl 

Coal.—1. Uses of coal. We burn it in stoves, grates, and 
furnaces. We warm houses by burning it in steam, hot 
water, and warm air furnaces. We cook our food with it, 
and burn it to make steam to run engines and locomotives. 
It is also used for making gas. Have children make gas in 
clay pipes or in test tubes. Collect the gas over water and 
burn it. Explain a gas plant. Show pictures. 

2. Kinds of coal. Soft or bituminous, and hard or an- 
thracite coal. Soft coal is the only kind that is used in mak- 
ing gas. Hard coal produces no gas. _Practically very 
little coal is now used for making gas. Other methods that 
are less expensive have been devised. 

8. Where coal comes from. Coal is dug from the mines 
that are down in the earth. Show pictures and draw sections 
of coal mines. We cannot mine it ourselves, and would have 
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to do without it unless someone else dug it for us. (Work 
here = social consciousness). 

4, tcoalis. It grew like trees and ferns aad moss 
millions of years ago. Plants could not grow without sun- 
shine, so coal is sometimes called stored-up sunshine. Have 
children make stories about coal. Print the stories for read- 
ing. Read other stories about coal. 


Astronomy. 


It is desirable that the children should discover the fact 
that the sun does not rise always at the same point or set 
exactly in the west. It will be sufficient for the present to 
make the children conscious of the ;fact. Do not attempt 
an explanation. To teach this, have the pupil observe in 
September, in December, in March and in June the point of 
sunrise or sunset with reference to some east and west 
street. 

Circumpolar Stars.—The location of Polaris and the posi- 
tion of the Great Dipper with reference to Polaris should be 
observed. In teaching the constellations, instruction must 
first be given in the school-room so that the child may know 
what to look for. The teacher may draw upon the black- 
board upon the north side of the room the stars of the con- 
stellation in their proper relative position. The children 
should reproduce the drawing until the relative positions are 
fixed as well as they may be. Having become familiar with 
the relative groupings of the stars the children should be 
able to find the constellation for themselves at a specified 
time in the evening. 

Have the children watch for the new and the full moon. 
In what part of the sky do we see them? What is the shape 
and position of the new and of the full moon ?g How soon 
do these forms appear again ?, 


Meteorology. 


The work of this grade is practically a continuation of the 
work of the first grade. Keep also a record of the wind. 
Distinguish light, moderate,and strong wind and gale. From 
what direction does each wind blow? Do more winds come 
from one direction than from another? Note the effect of 
storms in the vicinity. 

Physics. 

Color.—Have children mix colors of chalk, producing sec- 
ondary colors. Arrange a number of colors in a series, re- 
quiring pupils to give same order. 

Hearing.—Train pupils to recognize voices of playmates, 
tones of different pitch. 

Properties of Bodies.—Compare weights of the same ma- 
terials and of different materials. 


Teach : 

1. Solids as shown by snow and ice. 

2. Liquids as shown by water. 

8. Vapors as shown by fog and clouds. 

Elastic bodies—bodies that will bounce. 

Light.—Prism separating light into its primary colors. 
Colors of rainbow, soap bubbles, colors thru colored glass, 
sunset tints. Study of shadows. 


Grade III. 
Physiology. 

Eyes. —Use of the eyes. Contrast with the condition of a 
blind person. How we see. Necessity for light. Parts of 
the eye. The eyelids and their use. Protection and moist- 
ening of the eye-ball. Eye-lashes. Eyebrows. The ball of 
the eye. Pupil, iris, cornea. How the pupil enlarges and 
closes. Contrast with the eye of acat. Explain about the 
eyes of anowl. Advantage of the varying size of the pupil. 
Avoid too bright light. Do not look directly at the sun. 

The use of tears. How the eye is kept moist. Injury to 
the eyes. Avoid rubbing them when a foreign body gets 
into the eye. Do not read with the light coming from the 
— Light should come over the left shoulder. Use of 
glasses. 

Ears.— What we learn thru the sense of hearing. Make 
a list of all the sounds you can hear in a few minutes. How 
we hear. Parts of the ear. The outer part, or concha. The 
middle ear or drum. The innerear. How .the drum of the 
ear communicates with the mouth. Contrast with deaf per- 
sons. What a deaf person must do in order to communicate 
with others. How to avoid being deaf. 

Do not insert hard or "pointed ebjects into the ear. Do 
not strike the ear with the hand. Do not come too close to 
loud noises. 

Teeth. — What we do with teeth. The advantage of having 
teeth. What “> do that have no teeth. How many 
teeth we have. Kinds of teeth; incisors, canines, molars. 
Care of the teeth. Should be brushed at least once a day to 
prevent neg Should not eat things that are too hot or too 
rece Should not bite hard things, or crack nuts with the 
te 


eth. 
Milk teeth and permanent teeth. Number in each set. 
Zoology. 


ize two or three common spiders, noting 
differences of color, size, and structure. 


Spiders. —Reco 


resemblances an 
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Encourage outdoor observations. Have pupils report individ- 
ually how a spider walks, jumps, eats and gets its food. 
Can a spider live in water? Find eyes. Locate and tell the 
uses of the legs. Find the egg sac. Ilow long before 
the eggs hatch? Compose a young spider with an old one. 

Watch the making of the web and the catching of insects. 
Are spiders useful? Are they harmful? Have pictures or 
drawings made of spiders studied. Also employ the aid of 
a magnifying glass for the better study of the eyes, feet, 
spinnerets, web. 2 

Dogs.—Have children name all kinds of dogs with which 
they are acquainted. Newfoundland, St. Bernard, bulldog, 
terrier, shepherd, pug, greyhound, etc. How does each differ 
from the others ? For what is each one especially adapted ? 

Covering of adog. How does it differ in different kinds _ 
of dogs? How many toes on each foot ? Compare the claws 
with the claws of acat. Can a dog climb a tree? Why? 
What wild animals are very much like a dog? Notice the 
teeth of a dog. The four long pointed teeth are called 
canine teeth. What is their use? Does a cat have such 
teeth? Does a human being have such teeth? What kind 
of food does the dog eat ? Sense ofsmell. How does it com- 
pare in keenness with our own? Of what use is the sense 
of smell to the dog ? 

Hen.— Uses of eggs. Parts of an egg: shell, yolk, white. 
Effect of boiling. Hatching of eggs. Sitting hen. How long 
must the hen sit before the eggs hatch? Appearance of the 
young chickens. Incubators. The hen. Feathers. Their 
use to the hen. The feet. How many toeson each foot? 
Use of the feet for scratching ; for roosting. Food of the 
hen. Beak. Hens swallow their food whole. It is softened 
in the crop and ground up in the gizzard. 

Duck or Goose.—How do the feet of a duck (or goose) 
differ from the feet of a hen? Use of webbed feet. How 
do the feathers differ from those of ahen? Difference in 
the beaks of a hen, a duck, and a goose? Uses of the feathers 
of 2 duck or goose. 

Snails.—Snails are easily procured in the spring from 
ponds, and may be kept as long as desired in the school- 
room in jars or bottles of water. Clusters of eggs will likely 
be found attached to the sides of the jar. Observe the 
method of crawling over the sides of the glass. Careful 
observation will enable children to see the mouth in the 
middle of the surface attached to the glass, also the tongue 
with which the food is scraped from the glass. Observe 
how the snail crawls over the glass. Distinguish the front 
end of the body from the hind end. See how the shell 
is carried as the snail crawls. Observe how the snail with- 
draws into the shell. Snails may also be seen crawling along 
the surface of the water, 

Study the shell. Observe that it is shaped like a funnel, 
or trumpet coiled around acenter. Distinguish the method 
of coiling. It may be coiled spirally, either to the right or 
to the left, or rolled in one plane. All of the three kinds of 
coiling arecommon. Draw the snail when it is seen ex- 
tended, and in the shell. 

Clams.—Clams may be obtained from creeks and ponds 
and kept in aquaria for a long time. Some dead shells _ will 
be useful in teaching the children to understand how the 
clam moves and lives. Children can observe that the clam 
moves from place to place in the sand at the bottom of the 
river, or of the aquarium in which the clams are kept. They 
may be able to observe the sudden spring or jerk, also the 
—— foot by which the movement is accomplished. 

he siphons by means of which the clam takes waiter’ into 
the shell for breathing and for the securing of food can be 
easily observed, and the difference between the excurrent 
and incurrent siphons can be detected by means of currents 
flowing into the one and out of the other. 

Study and draw the shell. On the outer surface notice the 
epidermis, the umbo, the anterior and posterior ends. On 
the inside of a dead shell, notice the hinge teeth and the 
muscle scars. 

Fish. —Minnows in an aquarium will do well for this study, 
altho observation ef fish in markets and other places should 
be encouraged. Children should notice the fins and how the 
fish uses them, the scales on the body and how they overlap 
each other. The mouth is constantly opening and closing 
for the purpose of creating a current of water over the gills. 
The water enters the mouth, and passes out at the gill 
openings behind the head. Minnows can be trained to take 
food from the fingers. Observe the eyes and notice the 
direction in which they can see. 


Botany. 


Seeds.—During September, have pupils make col'ections 
of seeds of the common weeds and trees in, the neighbor- 
hood. Preserve the seeds in boxes or small bottles. hile 
collecting, notice the special devices by means of which 
seeds may become scattered, such as wings, hooks, bristles. 
Observe also the various agencies by which seeds are trans- 
ported, such as wind, water, and animals. Man is one of 
the chief agents by means of which plants become dis- 
tributed over the earth. It will be recognized that the prin- 
cipal benefit comes from the collecting, and not from the 
collection after it has been made. ; 
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Fall Changes.—Observe the changes that occur in plants 
at the approach of winter. Observe the changes of color and 
the fall of the leaves. What trees do not shed their leaves? 
How are the buds protected from the rain and the cold of 
winter? 

Notice carefully the common trees of the vicinity, paying 

articular attention to the general appearance. e bark, 
leaves, and fruit. Learn the names of all trees in the vicin- 
oe Tt will be found helpful for each pupil to make a study 
of one tree, sketching its appearance at different seasons of 
the year. 

Spring Changes.—Observe the swelling of the buds, the 
flow of the sap and the unfolding of the leaves. Describe 
the making of maple sugar. 

Germination.—Let the pupils observe the germination of 
seeds both in the school-room and at home. How long does 
it take seeds to germinate ? Compare the seedling of a morn- 
ing glory with that of the corn. How many seed leaves has 
each? Why do seeds thrive better in one place than in an- 
other? Dig up a square foot of soil that is not sod, three 
or four inches deep. Put the soil into a box, keep it moist 
and observe the number of different kinds of seedlings that 
will appear. 

Have children make a collection of the different wild 
flowers that may be found in the vicinity of the school. A 
record of these wild flowers and the dates of collection will 
be of great interest. 


Geology. 


Stone.—Common building stones. The attention of chil- 
dren should be directed to the different building stones, such 
as limestone, sandstone, granite and slate, with their uses 
and relative commercial value. If there is an outcrop of 
limestone in the vicinity, it would be well for the oneiie to 
go to see it. Also visit a stone yard, wherein may be seen 
the stone and the processes of cutting. 

Effects of Freezing and Thawing.—Pupils may easily ob- 
serve the effects of freezing upon a bottle of water. or a 
bottle of milk. From this they will recognize that freezing 
expands water with great force. Children will readily infer 
that stone is crumbled and soil loosened up and made finer 
by the freezing of the water that has penetrated into them. 
Examples of such effects may be observed upon the approach 
of spring. 

Astronomy, 


Angular measurement of the sun’s noon altitude. The 
children should by this time have learned what an angle is 
and how it is measured. The purpose of this measurement 
is to show that the sun’s altitude at noon varies 47 degrees 
from Dec. 21 to June 21. It should be measured at the time 
of the solstices and the equinoxes. It is also intended to 
show the noon altitude at the beginning of each season, 
thus determining a natural indication of the beginning of 
each season. 

The shadow stick or the skiameter may be used for mak- 
ing this measurement. 

Dhseewe the position of the sun at different times of the 
day. Notice when it —— directly east or west. From 
the different positions of the shadow of a vertical stick, tree, 
or side of the house, construct a sundial. After the idea has 
been clearly understood a more accurate construction may 
be made. 

Distinguish the figure of the moon at the first and at the 
last quarter. Note its position in the sky at such times, 
with reference to the sun. Note also its time of rising or 
setting at such times. 
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Meteorology, 
Keep a weather record for the month of January. 


Physics and Chemistry. 


Color.—In the previous work, children have learned the 
strikingly contrasted colors. Now we should try to develop 
their powers of gag «pee between the shades and the 
tints of those colors. This will lay in part a foundation for 
descriptive work. ; 

Emphasize the fact that certain fruits, vegetables, leaves, 
trees and roots have characteristic or type colors. This 
work can be ate in connection with the work suggested 
for study in the botanical topics, by using painted or colored 
crayon sketches of groups of fruits, leaves, nuts, vegetables 
and grains, which will sufficient to fix the type color. 
These type colors have given rise to such expressions as, 
‘‘Brown as a nut,” ‘‘Gay autumnal colors,’’ ‘‘ Beautiful 
golden grain,’’ and ‘‘As red as a beet.’’A little work in color- 
ing plain substances with diamond dyes will help very much 
to make the work of color study effective. If raffia is used 
by the children, a lesson in coloring it will serve several good 
purposes. 

Properties of Bodies.—During November, experiment 
with various substances to illustrate solids and liquids, and 
to show that a change in the temperature of a body ma 
change its condition from that of a solid toa liquid. Melt 
butter, paraffin, beeswax, lead, zinc. Try iron. Why are 
stoves made of iron? Of what is the lining of a furnace 
composed? Why? Illustrate soluble and insoluble sub- 
stances, elastic and non-elastic bodies, ductility and mallea- 
bility, and their value to us in common pursuits. 

Chemicals.—During December, study the common chem- 
icals to discover their more obvious physical properties ; 
alum, soda, sulphur, camphor, chalk, starch, and bakin 
powder. Have the children begin to tabulate the results o: 
the investigation of the above materials, pointing out like- 
nesses and differences. ; 


(To be Continued. ) 


PN 


Next to ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ and ‘‘ The Cid ’’ there is no Span- 
ish literary masterwork deserving of so high a place as Cal- 
deron’s ‘‘ La Vida es Sueno.’”’ Students of the Spanish lan- 
guage certainly should be familiar with it. A very good edi- 
tion is that recently —— out by A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago, with Dr. Fernando Staud y Ximenez and Dr. Hubert 
M. Skinner as editors. 


The new edition of Webster’s International Dictionary, re- 
cently issued, again brings this work abreast of the times. 
Particularly to be noted is the fact that the gazetteer and 
biographical dictionary have both been carefully revised and 
reset. The gazetteer has been made to accord with the lat- 
est census returns and recent geographical discoveries. In 
the biographical dictionary a large number of new names 
have been inserted and the old data have been verified. The 
new edition of Webster retains all the excellencies of the 
International, emphasized and multiplied; all its accuracy 
and convenience, with added fullness and authority, so that 
it is, as before, the best practical working dictionary of the 
English language. 

It is the best dictionary for practical use, for it is easy to 
find the word, ascertain the pronunciation, trace the growth, 
and learn the meaning. It is the general opinion that it is 
the best dictionary for school uge. 
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NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND BOSTON. 








WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1903. 








THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has been planning a special 
treat for its readers in the shape of composite pen 
sketches of the best-known American educators and 
public school administrators. An initial article treating 
of the victories won by Dr. Maxwell’s administration of 
the school system of Greater New York is published in 
the present number. The plan adopted ought to result 
in a most interesting series, eliminating every phase of 
personal prejudice and preconception to the utmost de- 
gree. A composite portrait of Mr. Maxwell will be pre- 
sented next week. 


One other new feature, which has been maturing for 
nearly two years, and whose success is now at last as- 
sured, is the inauguration of a systematic discussion of 
the question of adequate remuneration of teachers. Prin. 
William McAndrew, of the Girls’ Technical high school, 
of New York, whose valiant work in this field has given 
him a national reputation, will be in charge of the de- 
partment. The intention is tocarry the discussions thru 
the whole year, in at least two issues each month. One 
of the questions to receive special consideration will be 
the fixing of the minimum for teachers’ salaries in the 
public service, whether this be in a small district school 
or a grade ina highly organized system. Care has been 
exercised in laying out the plan so as to make it yield the 
largest possible benefit to our readers and the teaching 
profession in general. A point which will never be lost 
sight of is that a teacher, in order to be worthy of pro- 
fessional salaries, must take more than a mercenary in- 
terest in school work, must really take a professional 
stand, studying and perfecting himself constantly in the 
theory and practice of teaching. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL rejoices at the recognition ac- 
corded to a leading member of the educational press in 
the appointment of Dr. Albert E. Winship as a member 
of the Massachusetts state board of education. The 
rank and file of teachers in Massachusetts will now have 
a chivalrous spokesman on the state board. Probably 
no man in this country has a wider personal acquaint- 
ance among educational workers than Dr. Winship, and 
on his own home ground in New England he has won an 
especially large number of acquaintances and friends 
among the teachers. 


The most important matter to come up before the 
Massachusetts board in the near future will be the elec- 
tion of a successor to Mr. Frank A. Hill. The standard 
set by Horace Mann as the first secretary, and so nobly 
upheld by him whom death removed from our midst a 
few weeks since, ought to govern all other considerations 
in the choice. The best man to be found in the common- 
wealth should be invited to the office to continue the 
good work of the past. The board did well in choosing 
Mr. Hill; and it should again rise to the occasion, as it 
did then. The man who stands out by head and shoulders 
in points of fitness and merit is unquestionably Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, who has for many years been the 
superintendent of the schools of Springfield, and has 
won the respect and admiration of the most thoughtful 
educators thruout the country. He is a practical school 
man, with a rare breadth of view and firm grasp of the 
greater social problems involved in public education. He 
would carry educational enthusiasm into every school dis- 
trict of the great commonwealth, and the eyes of every 
state would be drawn to follow his work with interest.and 
profit. As asuperintendent of schools Dr. Balliet has 


no superior in America; as a student of education he 
ranks with the best professors of the science; in prac- 
tical and successful school experience he surpasses all 
candidates whom the state board may take under advise- 
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ment. If the educators and friends of the schools in 
New England were left to decide the question, Dr. 
Balliet’s election would be substantially unanimous. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL believes that the board of education 
recognizes all this, and that if Dr. Balliet can be pre- 


- vailed upon to accept the secretaryship his election will 


soon be greeted as an accomplished fact. 


The lack of loyalty shown by a few of the principals 
of Newark, N. J., to their chief cannot but work mis- 
chief that must seriously interfere with the educational 
welfare of the schools of that city. Dr. Poland has 
proved himself to be a conscientious superintendent, 
zealously laboring for the advancement of the Newark 
schools and the improvement of the efficiency of the 
teaching, in accordance with his convictions of what is 
right and best. Differing so markedly from his prede- 
cessor in temperament, attitude, and previous expe- 
rience in school work and administration, it was to be 
expected that there would be friction. But instead of 
hailing the first sign of arising criticism among disturbed 
teachers as an excuse for what is nothing more nor less 
than backbiting and sedition, every supervisor, principal, 
and teacher in the city should have stood firmly by his 
appointed chief. Honest criticism should have been 
aired only in conference with the superintendent. If 
Dr. Poland has made a mistake he could have been con- 
vinced of it without difficulty. An infallible superin- 
tendent is not to be found onearth. But no mistake, 
however grave, can serve asa defence of such attacks as 
Dr. Poland has been subjected to by employees of the 
board of education. The ways of the pothouse heeler 
are despicable in any intelligent person, and in a teacher 
there should not be found even the penumbra of a shadow 
of a trace of them. Such procedure as has been going 
on in Newark for some time past is the sort of thing 
that must open the doors wide to party politics. The 
welfare of the city demands that the discipline of the 
system be speedily restored, by whatever measures may 
be necessary to accomplish that end. THE ScHooL Jour- 
NAL trusts that the board of education will look at the 
problem from the standpoint of intelligent citizenship, 
considering only the best interests of the schools, and 
that it will put an end to the bickerings that are at 
present interfering with the carrying on of the legiti- 
mate purposes of public instruction. 


The academy of Northwestern university has, in its 
forty-five years of existence, developed into a great pre- 
paratory to college, doing for Illinois and the great 
Northwest what the Phillips academies are doing for the 
East. The high respectin which it is held has been won 
by honest and intelligent effort, chiefly under the present 
head-master, Dr. Herbert Franklin Fiske, the thirtieth 
anniversary of whose incumbency is to be remembered 
by a public celebration at Evanston, Illinois, on October 
31. A fuller note of the school and its founder will have 
to be deferred to next week. 


The amount paid out in the United States per capita 
for higher education inclusive of the secondary or pre- 
paratory schools which are in direct affiliation with the 
universities and colleges, is thirty-five cents. In Switzer- 
land it is 21.8 cents; Great Britain, 21.7; Germany, 14.3; 
Belgium 11.4; Austria, 11.38; Norway, 8.3; Hungary, 
7.1; Italy, 7; Greece, 4.3; Russia, 3.7, and Spain, 2.8. 


A veteran of the civil war is not entitled to preference 
over other candidates in a contest for a school principal- 
ship. Thisis the sensible suggestion ‘laid down by Su- 
preme Court Justice Nash, of ,Rochester,N. Y. Col. 
Samuel C. Pierce, of Rochester, is a veteran of the civil 
war, and when the board of education refused to reap- 
point him to a principalship in the schools he sought to 
mandamus the board to compel his appointment, urging 
that he was entitled to preference over other candidates 
who were appointed. ' 

The court held that the position of principal of the 
public schools is not in the service in which veterans are 
entitled to preference, and that the provisions of the civil 
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service law, giving preference to veterans apply only to 
the unclassified service. 


The Mosely Commission. 


‘The extent to which American technical and public 
schools have proved their superiority in the eyes of Eng- 
lish educators is perhaps shown by the visit to this 
country of a commission of representative British edu- 
cators who arrived the other day on the steamship Phil- 
adelphia of the American Line of the International Marine 
Mercantile Company. This commission which expects to 
study practically every side of educational effort in this 
country is headed by Mr. Alfred Mosely, the well-known 
English social investigator, who recently brought a com- 
mision of British trade unionists to the United States. 
Among the men now visiting us will be found experts in 
elementary, intermediate, technical, and university work, 
as well as professors in medicine, economics, engineer- 
ing, theology, and pedagogy. 

Mr. Mosely, who is paying the expenses of the trip, 
Believes that he discovered during his recent visit here 
that the American school system is much better than 
that of the United Kingdom, and he thinks by bringing 
over the semen who are prominent in educational fields 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland he may effect some- 
thing toward reorganization of British education. 

The complete list of the members of this commission 
is interesting as showing the high character and varied 
attainments of the party. The following gentlemen com- 
pose it: 

Arthur Anderton, J.P., alderman and chairman of the 
Technical Instruction Committee of the West Riding county 
council. 

W. E. Ayrt 
Technical college; past president of the 
trical Engineers. 

Thomas Barclay, LL.B., Ph.D., late president of the Paris 
chamber of commerce. 

A. W. Black, J.P., mayor of Nottingham,chairman of the 
Nottingham education committee. 

R. Blair, M.A., B.Se., assistant secretary for technical 
instruction of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction of Ireland. Nominated by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland. 

J. Rose Bradford, M.D., F.R.C.S.,. F.R.S., professor of 
medicine, University college, London. 

G. H. Cockburn, late chairman of Leeds school board. 

The Bishop of Coventry, late chairman of the Birmingham 
school board. 

H. Coward, president of the National Union of Teachers. 
Nominated by the National Union of Teachers. 

Rev. Professor Finlay, S.J., F.R.U.I., member of the In- 
termediate Education Board and the Technical Education 
Board, Ireland, professor of political economy, University 
college, Dublin. Nominated as official representative of the 
Board of Agriculture and Technical Education of Ireland. 

T. Gregory Foster, Ph. D., assistant professor of English 
in University college, London, and secretary to the college. 

W. C. Fletcher, WA. late fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, head master of the Liverpool institute, Liver- 
pool. 

W. A. Gaskell, M.D., F.R.S., fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; university lecturer in age 

Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., Warden of Bradfield college. 

W. P. Groser, of the Inner Temple; representing the Par- 
liamentary industry committee, and to inquire into legal 
education. 

C. J. Hamilton, B. A. Camb., F.F.S., (Cambridge), Lec- 
turer on political economy, University college, Cardiff; sec- 
retary to the commission. 

J. R. Heape, chairman of the Rochdale Technical school. 
. _ A. W. Jephson, M.A., member of the London school 

oard. : 

William‘Jones,M.P., for Arfon Division of Carnarvon; rep- 
resenting the Parliamentary industry committee. 

Magnus Maclaen, MA. D. Sc., professor of electrical en- 
gineering in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
college, Glasgow. 

Rev. T. L. Papillon, M.A., vicar of Writtle, Essex, late 
fellow and tutor of New college, Oxford; representing re- 
ligious education. 

Herbert R. Rathbone, B.A., barrister-at-law, member of 
the education committee and deputy-chairman of the com- 
mittee on elementary education, Live 1. 

H. R. Reichel, LL.D., late fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, 
principal of the University college of North Wales, Bangor, 
and member of the Welsh intermediate education board. 
on ae Rhys, LL.D., professor of Celtic in the University of 

xford. 


on, F.R.S., professor of — in the —— 
nstitution of Elec- 
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W. Ripper, M.I.C.E., professor of engineering in Univer- 
sity college, Sheffield; member of the Sheffield education 
committee. 

Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, LL.D.,C.I. D., M.P., vice-presi- 
dent of London chamber of commerce (nominated by the 
Association of Municipal Corporations. 

Charles Rowley, M.A., J.P., member of the Manchester 
education committee and of the Manchester School of Tech- 
nology, chairman of the Manchester School of Art. 

A. J. Shepheard, chairman of the Technical Education 
Board of the London county council. 

Arthur Edmund Spender, B.A., director of Plymouth Girls’ 
High school, member of Plymouth chamber of commerce. 
Executive eames Plymouth. 

John Whitburn, member of the education committee of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Roman Catholic View. 


Cardinal Gibbons has given out an interview on various 
social problems of the times. Speaking of the public 
school system of the United States, he said: 

“The system of public education in this country is im- 
perfect and vicious, and undermines the religion of our 
youth. We want our children to receive an education 
that will not only make them learned but pious men and 
women. 

“The religious and secular education of our children 
cannot be divorced from each other without inflicting a 
fatal wound upon the soul. The usual consequence of 
such a separation is to paralyze the moral faculty and to 
foment a spirit of indifference. 

“The intellectual and moral growth of our children 
should go hand in hand, otherwise their education is 
shallow and fragmentary, and often proves a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. 

“ Guizot expressed himself forcibly and clearly on this 
point. | 

“*Tn order,’ said he, ‘to make popular education truly 
good and. socially useful, it must be fundamentally re- 
ligious. It is necessary that national education should 
be given and received in the midst of a religious atmos- 
phere, and that religious impressions, and religious ob- 
servances should penetrate into all its parts. Religion is 
not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain 
place or a certain hour; it is a faith and a law which 
‘ought to be felt everywhere, and which, after this man- 
ner alone, can exercise all its beneficial influences upon 
our mind and upon our life.’ 

“The remedy for these defects would be supplied if 
the denominational system which now obtains in Canada 
were applied in our public schools.” 


A New Move. ; 


The New Jersey Federation of German Catholic 
Societies has adopted a resolution asking the legislature 
for state aid for the maintenance of Catholic parochial 
schools.. It is declared by the federation that since the 
members of the Catholic faith in New Jersey pay an 
equal share in the taxes it is but reasonable that a part 
of the expenses of educating these children should be 
paid by the state. A clause of the state constitution 
forbids the appropriation of state moneys to sectarian 
purposes. To get around this prohibition, it is proposed 
to put the parochial schools under the supervision of the 
state superintendent of public instruction—the parochial 
teachers, however, to remain in charge, and a half-hour’s 
religious lesson to be allowed after school hours. 


Children’s Eyes. 


A sub-committee of the British association, after a 
careful investigation in the English schools, has pre- 
sented a report on the eye-sight of school children. It 
found that the three principal preventible causes of de- 
fective sight in schools were; defective and flickering 
lighting of school buildings and rooms, faulty positions 
of pupils in regard to light and their work; bad type of 
print and writing both in books and on blackboards. 
To these are added defective nutrition, insufficient sleep, 
home habits and conditions injurious to the general 
health, and home lessons conducted under unfavorable 
light conditions. 
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Cost of Education in New York State. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the New 
York state board of regents held Oct. 9, financial sum- 
maries covering the past three years, together with es- 
timates for the coming year, were submitted by Secretary 
Parsons. As compared with 1900 the direct appropria- 
tions in 1901 show a decrease of more than $58,000; in 
1902, a decrease of $19,000, and in 1903 of $12,000. 
These decreased appropriations, made possible thru an 
unexpended balance in the academic fund and in fees 
and balances reappropriated in 1900, are specially grati- 
fying in view of the fact that in each of the three years 
there was an average increase of over $46,000 in grants 
to schools and libraries. 

Notwithstanding a greatly increased volume of work 
in 1901, 1902, and 1903 there was an average decrease 
of $2,563.78 in salaries, services, and all other expenses. 

Estimates approved by the regents for appropriations 
required in 1904 show: As compared with 1900 a de- 
crease of $33,085.79 in direct appropriations and a de- 
crease of $7,837.30 in fees and balances reappropriated; 
as compared with 1903 a decrease of $1,120.79 in direct 
appropriations and a decrease of $27,482.82 in fees and 
balances reappropriated. This large decrease in fees 
and balances reappropriated is due to the transfer to the 
supply bill of all appropriations of fees excepting salaries 
of permanent employees paid from fees, thus enabling 
the regents to avoid, hereafter, the necessity of estimat- 
ing receipts so far ahead of the time when they become 
available, and therefore making it possible to give more 
exuct estimates. 

The total in salaries for 1904 is $300 less than in 1902 
at follows: 

Reductions.—In home education, one assistant at $900, 
one assistant at $720; library school fees, one assistant 
at $720, one clerk at $480; in state library, sublibrarian 
reference $300, one assistant $800, two assistants $120 
each; in state museum, lithographer $300—total $3,960. 

Additions to staff—In home education, two clerks at 
$600 each and one clerk at $360; library school fees, 
one assistant at $900, one clerk at $360; in state library, 
one clerk at $480 and one clerk at $360—total $3,660. 


Decrease for 1903. 


As compared with 1902 the total expenditures of the 
university for 1903 show: A decrease of $5,115.26 in 
grants to schools (tho the total was $55,077 greater 
than in 1900). Expenses, however, have been less than 
the amount allowed therefor, and so we can make up 
this amount in the coming apportionment. 

A decrease of $474.46 in grants to libraries. After 
payment, however, of all approved applications up to the 
present limit of $100, there is a balance more than equal 
to this amount toward the restoration of the $200 limit. 
In 1903 approved applications amounted to $29,863.56, 


‘ but under the $100 limit only $21,704.17 was granted. 


A decrease of $5,583.76 in allowances to professional 
examiners and returns to state treasurer, salaries, ser- 
vices, and all other expenses of maintenance. 

", he total expenditures of the university for 1903, in- 
cluding grants to schools and libraries, the statutory 
allowances to professional examiners, and returns to 
state treasurer, salaries, services, and all other expenses 
of maintenance show a decrease over 1902 of $11,173.48. 


Wants Ten Millions and a Shorter Course. 


At the annual meeting of the board of trustees of 
Columbia university, President Butler presented his re- 
port in which he declared that $10,000,000 was needed 
to carry out the plans of the university. Of this sum 
$2,000,000 is needed for South Field and the remainder 
for the following purposes: $2,900,000 to pay the funded 
debt, $2,500,000 to build and equip buildings, and $2,600,- 
000 to provide an annual income of $100,000 to meet 
the most pressing needs. Among the buildings needed 
are a college hall, law school, and science buildings. 

Dr. Butler submitted a proposal to form a cabinet of 
the deans of the schools connected with the university 
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and to increase their powers as the executive heads of 
their schools. 

As to his suggestion of last year to reduce the length 
of the college course to two years he said: 

“During the year this proposal has been somewhat 
fully discussed both within and without the university, 
with the result of strengthening my conviction that it is 
the wisest course for American universities to pursue. 
Any other policy yet proposed will, I think, sooner or 
later destroy the American college as well as give us at 
least one generation of either under educated or waste- 
fully educated professional men holding university de- 
grees.” 

As a result of a canvass of the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the faculty, Dr. Butler says: 

“Tt is clear that the professors are practically unani- 
mous in favoring a college course of two or more years’ 
duration, or a course of two or more years in a scientific 
school of a collegiate rank or equivalent examinations, 
as a requirement for admission to the professional schools, 

“In any readjustment of the relations between the 
college and the professional schools, it is essential to 
bear in mind that the college serves an end of its own, 
and is not to be treated merely as a school preparatory 
to professional studies. Therefore the readjustment 
must begin from and within the college itself, the peculiar 
purpose for which it exists being kept steadily in view. 

“The college exists to foster sound learning and 
scholarships, habits of reflection and application, together 
with mental and spiritual growth and culture. To say 
that for these things leisure is needed is to say what is 
obvious; but to mistake mental sluggishness and lack of 
application for profitable leisure, and to wish to prolong 
such conditions is to commit a grave crime against youth 
in the name of high ideals.” 


Agency Energy. 

Superintendents and principals often do not realize the 
benefits derived from close association with a reliable 
teachers’ agency, and usually do not make use of this prcmpt 
means of securing position or teacher until forced to do so 
by necessity. Agencies are nowadays appealed to for 
teachers who are better than the average run of applicants, 
and they are expected to give a business judgment regard- 
ing the abilities of the candidate presented. This estimate 
is considered to be better than that which is biased by 
friendship and which may come from educators or persons 
prominent in other walks of life. The manager of an agency 
nowadays cannot afford to work for a candidate who does 
not possess the qualifications which make for success, for 
the simple reason that he cannot afford to, and this applies 
to the grade or class of candidate for every sort of posi- 
tion. 

Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau began fourteen years ago to 
supply with this idea in mind. A number of excellent posi- 
tions were filled the very first year. The work increased 
steadily. The prompt and efficient work has won for this 
Agency an enviable position. 

ast June this Agency was asked to recommend for the 
principalship of the Allegheny, Pa., Preparatory School to 
fill a $3,000 position. Two or three names were presented. 
The appointment was delayed while a large number of can- 
didates were considered. ith only two candidates in hand, 
Mr. Kellogg went out to Allegheny and secured the offer of 
this position for both candidates, one not being satisfied to 
accept on account of insufficient salary. 

Years of patient work and study are required to make a 
successful agent. Kellogg’s Bureau is about entering its 
fifteenth year. During this time it has been under one man- 
ager, who has formed a very wide acquaintance with col- 
leges, schools, superintendents, and teachers. Hundreds of 
teachers have been supplied with excellent positions. The 
difficulty has been to find enough teachers. Inquiry from 
colleges, normal schools, and superintendents in the vicinity 
of gd York concerning this Agency will confirm this state- 
ment. 

Positions have been filled this year from Alaska to Central 
America and in colleges from Maine to Florida and as far 
west as Illinois. Nearly every position filled has been on the 
direct recommendation of Mr. Kellogg. Teachers in any 
department of work desiring a better position should begin 
at once on this matter. The manager will be glad to know 
of first class teachers anywhere worthy of and ready to 
- for advancement. Address, No. 61 East Ninth Street, 


The past, present, and future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are : 
It has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 
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Prof. George G. McCurdy, curator of the anthropo- 
logical collection at Yale, has returned from Europe 
with important collections for the museum. In southern 
France he obtained many valuable specimens in the 
caverns and rock shelters inhabited by paleolithic man. 
In Belgium he made a collection representing practically 
the whole of the stone age in that country, including the 
so-called eoliths of the late tertiary and early quarternary 
deposits. 

Arrangements have been perfected for important ex- 
changes with the British museum, the Royal museum of 
natural history at Brussels, and the Musée Cinquanto- 
naire. 


The following new gifts to Columbia university have 
been announced: $20,000 from an anonymous giver for 
the general purposes of the university, $6,815 from 
alumni for the purchase of South Field, $600 from St. 
Bartholomew’s church for the development of Oriental 
languages, $3,500 from F. A. Schermerhorn for the de- 
partment of architecture, $5,000 from George Foster 
Peabody for South Field, and $1,025 from friends for 
the German lecture fund. 

The total gifts during the past year amount to 
$1,721,895. 


Map Treasures. 


Geographical students have been aroused by the an- 
nouncement of an important discovery of maps by Herr 
Ruge, of Leipzig, Germany. He has found in the library 
of the ancient University of Helmstedt, Brunswick, a 
number of valuable old maps, including one of Denmark 
and South Scandinavia by Cornelius Anthonii; Fernando 
Secco’s map of Portugal, dating from 1560; Antonius 
Weid’s Russia, dated 1550; Christophorus Pyramin’s 
Germany, dated 1547, and Agidins Bulionin’s map of 
Savoy, dating from 1556. 

Recent advices from Berlin announce that the geol- 
ogists and cartographers employed by the Saxon govern- 
ment have completed a map at a cost of $1,000,000. It 
is on a scale of 1 to 25,000, and is in 128 sheets. It 
shows the topography, geology, and water supply, exactly 
outlined, of every part of the kingdom of Saxony in a 
manner hitherto unapproached. 


Aquatic Insects in New York State. 


The University of the State of New York has just 
issued “ Museum Bulletin,” No. 68, which is an import- 
ant contribution to our knowledge of aquatic insects. It 
has been prepared, under the direction of State Ento- 
mologist Felt, by Dr. James G. Needham, professor of 
biology in Lake Forest, IIl., university, in co-operation 
with certain members of the staff of Cornell university. 
This publication, of some 300 pages, is admirably illus- 
trated by a series of fifty-two plates. It is a continua- 
tion of the work begun in 1900 at Saranac Inn, which 
had for its object the determination of the value of in- 
sects as food for fish. 

A most valuable feature of the work is a monographic 
account by Dr. Needham of the damsel flies (Jygoptera) 
of the state, completing his studies of dragonflies. Dr. 
Needham also presents a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the food of brook trout, and some hereto- 
fore unknown life histories of Diptera. 

These studies are supplemented by A. D. MacGillwray, 
instructor at Cornell, who has prepared a comprehensive 
key to the families of Coleopterous Larve and a mono- 
graphic account of a small group of beetles which live 
upon water lilies and present some interesting biological 
problems, 

The contribution by Mr. Johannsen, also an instructor 
at Cornell, is most important because of its systematic 
account of several families of aquatic flies. The notori- 
ous black flies of the Adirondacks, which are not only 
annoying to man, but of great economic importance in 
some sections of the country, have been treated in this 
volume and material additions made to our knowledge of 
this interesting group. Our native species of mosquitos 
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and their allies have also received careful attention at 
the hands of Mr. Johannsen, and as a result one new 
genus and several new species have been characterized 
and the larve of a number described. He also charac- 


' terizes several chiromids which constitute an important 


part of the dietary of fish. 

The volume is brought to a close by Dr. Davis’ account 
of the Sialide of North and South America. Certain 
of these are common, and undoubtedly have considerable 
influence upon the fauna of our streams. 


The Humble Hen. 


Those who see the humble hen picking up her living 
around the farm-house, little think how important she is 
after all. The last census, 1900, shows that the value 
of the poultry and eggs produced was $281,000,000— 
more, in fact, than the value of the cattle and hogs 
slaughtered; more than the value of the wheat crop, 
more than the annual product of gold and silver. In 
1899 there were nearly 234 millions of chickens in this 
country; they produced 1293 millions of eggs. In 1901 
New York received 854 millions of eggs; Chicago re- 
ceived 570 millions. We exported 30 millions and got for 
them $528,000. 

But Russia is the great producer and exporter;"in 
1898 she sold abraad 1831 millions of eggs. Denmark 
is another large exporter. Great Britain bought of 
Russia 589 millions of eggs in one year; she spends 
$26,000,000 for eggs, annually buying 1500 million of 
eggs. Egypt, and Morocco produce many eggs for export. 

China knows the value of the humble hen. Almost 
every hut in the country has a drove of poultry about it. 
Some of our best varieties have come from the far east. 
In all countries that have been long settled chickens will 
be found. While looked upon with contempt they con- 
tribute largely to the food supply. 


Helen Keller as She Is. 


This photograph shows Helen Keller in quite a different 
light from that in which she is usually considered. The lit- 
tle girl without sight or hearing has grown into a beautiful 
woman of many accomplishments, and she has written a 


‘remarkable autobiography, ‘‘The —_— of My Life,’’ which 
i 


Doubleday, Page & Company have published. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry: One hundred 
topics in general qualitative and quantitative chemistry, by 
Rufus P. Williams, English High school, Boston.—This is a 
new edition of Mr. Williams’ well-known work. Some few 
changes have been made in the selection of experiments, so 
rendering the book an improvement upon the earlier editions. 
The work of rood ag is well distributed between mere ob- 
servation, so leading to induction, suggestions for original 
thought and analytical work. A few of the ‘final experi- 
ments are directly quantitative. The use of the modern 
spelling and shortened names for acids and salts is —v 
to be commended. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) L. F. G. 


Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, by Harry U. Jones, as- 
sociate professor of physical chemistry in the Johns Hopkins 
university.—A great change has lately come into chemistry. 
It seems to be proved that reactions take place only when 
atoms are electrically charged, called ions, Professor 
Jones has selected the ordinary discussions and reactions and 
has modified the treatment of the subject to accord with 
these new discoveries. He has also carefully introduced 
molecular formule from the beginning. These two features 
render the text unusually accurate. The arrangement of 
experiments at the close of the discussions of the various 
substances leads to careful reviews. The illustrations of the 
various pieces of apparatus used are such as to save all un- 
necessary descriptions by the instructor. These features 
render the book an excellent manual. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York and London. Price, $1,25.) L. F. G. 


= If you would indulge in the luxury of a few genuine smiles 
read the book of short stories by Charles Battell Loomis, 
entitled, Cheerful Americans. You will admire the patriot- 
ism of the man who continually asserted while abroad that 
‘‘There’s only one Noo York,’’ will be appalled at the self- 
confidence of the one who attempted to run an automobile 
without instruction, will be amused at “The man from 
Ochre Point, Noo Jersey,’’ and so on to the end. These tales 
are really character sketches of eccentric ple and there 
is not a dull one among the seventeen in this. book. If one 
likes humor and odd situations presented in an attractive 
way, this is the book that will furnish unadulterated enjoy- 
ment. Florence Scovel Shinn, Fanny Y. Cory, F. L. Fithian, 
and F. R. Gruger contribute the illustrations, of which 
there are twenty-four. (Henry Holt & Co., New York). 


A Story of Acadia, which deals with the scenes and the 
people that figure in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ is beauti- 
fully told by Grace Kinnicutt, of the Cincinnati public schools. 
A delightful narrative of personal history of children and 
others who lived in that French settlement, with descriptions 
of the manners and customs of the people is blended with 
historical events of which we have all read. The type is 
large and clear and there are several good illustrations and 
a map. The children will be —— interested in this 
story. (A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. ) 

An exceedingly clever and engaging story has just been 
issued. It is A Sequence in Hearts, by Mary Moss. It isa 
love story containing sume pictures of institutions with 








. which everyone is familiar. In additon to its well developed 


plot and excellent character drawings, the reader with a 
sense for the fine distinctions of language will be attracted 
by the style. The author is sprightly, witty, and satirical 
as it suits her purpose. Miss Moss will surely be heard from 
again. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphla. Price, $1.50). 


American Inventions and Inventors.* 


This is a book for supplementary reading for school chil- 
dren from ten to twelve years of age. ‘‘ What is the most 
important historical matter for school children?’’ asks some 
one. The answer would be ‘‘That which relates to the advance- 
ment and development of mankind—the uplift of humanity, 
the progress of civilization.’’ Perhaps thiscan best be shown 
by the history of inventions, particularly inventions relating 
to labor-saving machines and improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication. This bookis built upon these 
pedagogical principles. 

The book is comprised in six parts, each of which, in its 
development, is a climax, and the six parts as a whole show 
aclimax. The development is so easy and so simple as to 
leave in the minds of the children a clear idea of human 
pr ess. Part first treats of ‘‘ Heat,’’ with seven chapters. 

., Fire; II., Indian Homes; III., Colonial Homes; IV., Chim- 
neys; V., Fuel; VI., Coal; VII., Matches. Part second treats 
of ‘‘Light,’’ under the following heads. I., Torches; II., 
Candles; III., Whale Oil; IV., Kerosene; V., Illuminating Gas; 
VI., E‘ectric Lighting; VII., Lighthouses. A little reflection 
will show here a remarkable line of development. Torches 
furnished us light from a solid. Candles are solid, but are 
liquefied before giving the light. - In whale oil we have 
P from a solid to a liquid. In kerosene also we have 
ight from aliquid. Then we pass from a liquid toa gas, 





_**‘ American Inventions and Inventors.” by William A. Mowry,Ph.D., 
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invisible to the eye, ane finally the electric lamp gives us 
light without the use of solid, liquid, or gas. This light is 
not the result of combustion, but is produced merely by a 
form of motion. 

It will readily be seen that we start with the gross. Arti- 
ficial light is furnished from a solid. We leave the solid and 
obtain our light from a ie: Here manstayed a long time. 
Whale oil furnished him light for generations. Then he dis- 
covered that nature had stored away beneath the surface 
of the earth, large quantities of petroleum, and this dis- 
covery revolutionized the production of artificial light. Yet 
this light, as before, was produced from a liquid. Then 
came an onward movement, a progress still upward. The 
liquid was discarded and light was obtained from a gas. We 
have left the grosser solid, we have left the liquid, we obtain 
our artificial light from a gas, the most attenuated and 
ethereal form of matter. Then comes a mighty uplift of 
man’s thought in a new development, a great discovery,a mar- 
velous invention; light from electricity. Weno longer obtain 
artificial light from the combustion of a solid or of a liquid, or 
even of a gas. Electric motion gives us the most intense 
light of them all. Perhaps no more startling illustration of 
the upward oe ess of mankind, of his advancement from 
a lower to a higher, from the grosser to the more ethereal 
or spiritual, can be found in all science. 

The third division of the subject relates to ‘‘ Food,’’ includ- 
ing especially Uncultivated Foods, Cultivated Foods, and Im- 
= both for Planting and Harvesting. Then follows the 

iscussion of ‘‘Clothing,’’ including early Colonial Conditions 
in this country, the Cotton Gin, Cloth from Cotton and from 
Wool, with a discussion of Leather and of Needles, and a 
consideration of the Steam Engine as a source of power for 
the machinery necessary to the production of clothing. The 
three natural requisites for human life are food, clothing, 
and shelter. Ina book adapted to older persons, shelter con- 
sidered under the head of architecture would have given an 
interesting discussion, but it was not ee necessary for 
these younger pupils to undertake the consideration of so in- 
tricate a subject as that would be. 

The last two parts of the book contain a discussion of 
inventions relating to (1) Travel, that is, Transportation; 
(2) Letters, or Communication. It will readily be seen that 
under travel we should consider Stage Coaches, Canoes, Sail- 
ing Vessels, Steam Boats, Railroads, etc. Under Letters, 
or Modes of Communication, we have to discuss Language, 
oral and written; the Printing Press, the Postal System, 
ae the Telegraph, Submarine Cables, and the Tele- 
phone. 

This brief outline may serve to show the ground covered 
by the kook. The treatment is unique, so far as known 
never having been written up in this manner before. The 
material from beginning to end consists of things which all 
children are particularly interested in. The style is such as 
to absorb the attention of both children and grown people. 
Interesting incidents and anecdotes are interspersed thruout. 
One might confidently predict that the book will at once 
prove popular, and that it will have a very large sale. 


Spoiled Children. 
Usually Make Sickly Men and Women. 


The ‘‘spoiled’’ child usually makes a weak, sickly man or 
woman because such a youngster has its own way about 
diet and eats and drinks things that are unfitted for any 
stomach, and sickness results. 

‘“‘T was always a delicate, spoiled child and my parents 
used to let me drink coffee because I would cry for it,’’ says 
a Georgia young woman: ‘‘ When I entered school my 
nervousness increased and my parents thought it was due 
to my going to school, so they took me out again. But I 
did not get any better and my headaches got worse and 
weakened me, so that I was unfit forany duty. Sometimes 
I would go a whole day without any other nourishment than 
a cup of coffee. 

‘«Last spring I had a bad attack of the Grippe and when 
I recovered I found that coffee nauseated me so I could not 
drink it and even a few swallows would cause a terrible 
burning in my stomach. It was at this time that a friend 
who had been much benefited by the use of Postum suggested 
that I try this food drink. I found it simply delicious and 
have used it ever since and the results speak for themselves. 
I have gained 12 pounds and my nerves are as steady as any 
one’s. 

‘*T consider myself well and strong and I make it a point 
now to take acup of Postum with a cracker or two as soon 
as I come home from school in the afternoon. Postum with 
crackers or a biscuit makes my luncheon. It certainly saved 
my life, for I know coffee would have killed me in time had 
I continued drinking it. 

‘‘T have a young girl friend, a stenographer, who declares 
nothing strengthens and refreshes her like Postum and she 
has a little oil stove in her office and makes a cup of Postum 
at noontime. I have recommended this wonderful beverage 
to many of my friends who know what it has done for me.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for acopy of the famous little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The cost of the public elementary 
schools of the rman empire is 
$98,817,000 a year. Of thissum the states 
contribute $28,645,000. The share of the 
states of the whole German empire for 
the support of the public elementary 
schools is about twenty-nine per cent. 
Inthe kingdom of Prussia the states con- 
tribute twenty-seven per cent.; in the 
eastern By dea of Prussia, between 
forty and fifty per cent. ; in the ‘western 
provinces only a little over twenty per 
cent. ; and in Berlin, only 2.39 per cent. 


The number of students registered at 
Vassar is 921, the largest in the history 
of the college, and a gain of 59 over last 
ro. A laboratory in psychology has 

n added to the scientific equipment, 
and a course in laboratory pepe is 
pane given by Prof. Margaret Wash- 

urn. 


The University of North Carolina has 
received a gift of $25,000 from Judge W. 
P. Bynum, of Charlotte, N. C., as a 
memorial to his grandson. The money 
will be used to build a museum. 


The New York State Library school 
has opened with forty-seven students, 
representing thirty-two colleges and uni- 
versities. Of the forty-seven, fifteenare 
men, a larger proportion than usual. 


Mrs. Stanford is to build a new library 
at Leland Stanford, Jr., university, cost- 
ing between $500,000 and $1,000,000, and 
it is reported will permanently endow 
the library with $1,000,000. The pub- 
lice announcement of this gift will 
a be made when the ground is 

roken for this building at the beginning 
of next year. 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark univer- 
sity, will make an address on ‘‘The Ped- 
agogy of the Sunday School; or Some 
Points in the Psychology of Religion,’’ at 
Union Theological seminary, at the open- 
ing service of the season of the depart- 
mert for lay workers on the eyening of 
October 23. 


Lehigh university observed its twenty- 
fourth annual celebration of Founder’s 
day on October 8 by the formal openin 
of Williams hall, which is to bé devot 
to the departments of geology and me- 
chanical engineering. Addresses were 
delivered by Prof. E. H. Williams, Jr., 
of the department of geology and min- 
ing, on ‘‘The Value of Geology and Bi- 
ology in Technical Courses,’’ and by Dr. 
Rossiter W. Raymond, secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
on ‘‘ Dynamics and Ethics of Modern En- 
gineering.”’ 

The new building is 186 feet long by 
seventy wide; the area of each floor is 
over 12,000 square feet. The walls are 
constructed of brick and cement orna- 
mented by carved stone work. The build- 
ing isof ‘‘Mill’’ or slow-burning con- 
struction. One-half the space will be 
devoted to the department of geology 
and the other half to the department of 
mechanical engineering. e entire 
building is thoroly heated and ventilated 
by the most approved modern methods. 

At a_ religious conference held at 
Aurora, Ill., on a motion of Dr. Edward 
L. Parks, professor at the Gammon The- 
ological seminary at Atlanta, Ga., a peti- 
tion to Congress was authorized in behalf 
of national schools for the negro. The 
conference advocates the national educa- 
tion of the descendants of freedmen along 
industrial lines, including agriculture, in- 
dustry, food, and sanitation. 

John Hays Hammond, who was associ- 
ated in South Africa with Cecil Rhodes 
as mining engineer, and who is now a 
lecturer at Yale, has given $50,000 for a 
metallurgical laboratory at Yale. The 
new laboratory will be used exclusively 
for study in mining machinery processes. 


It is reported that by the will of the 
late Martin V. Bieger, of South Bend, 
Ind. Depauw university will receive 
$100,000 and New York Chautauqua 


’ 


Slow at Deciding. 

Correspondence has been going on for 
over a year to determine whether the 
District of Columbia is entitled to two of 
the scholarships at Oxford provided for 
in the will of Cecil Rhodes. Commis- 
sioner Macfarland recently wrote direct- 
ly to Secretary Hawksley, of the Rhodes 
commission, urging that the District of 
Columbia should be placed on the same 

und with the territories, with which 
it compared in population, besides having 
the unique distinction of being the capi- 
tal of the country and having a greater 
population than six of the states. 

r. Hawksley replied that none of 
those who are to enjoy the Rhodes schol- 
arships will be received at Oxford until 
1904, and that the question as to the Dis- 
pe of Columbia is still under consider- 
ation. 

Thus far the trustees of the Rhodes 
estate have assigned none of the scholar- 
ships to the territories. Under the terms 
of the will the trustees have the author- 
ity to withhold for such time as they 
think fit any of the scholarships from 
the territories. 


The Peabody Fund. 


At the annual meeting of the board in 
charge of the Peabody Education Fund 
it was decided to appropriate $10,000 for 
the ae of the rural public 
schools in the South. Another appropri- 
ation of $10,000 was made for summer 
schools. It was also decided that on and 
after October, 1904, the scholarships in 
the Nashville Normal school should be 
discontinued. Free ey ag for 
teachers have been provided in this nor- 
mal school with an additional $200 for 
living expenses. Some time ago the 
board decided to cut down the living ex- 
penses one-half and multiply the scholar- 
ships. Since that time there have sprung 
up scores of normal schools in various 
parts of the South, and so it is believed 
that the scholarship fund could be used 
with better results in assisting the rural 
schools and rural teachers. 

The board selected Dr. Samual A. 
Green as general agent of the fund, to 
succeed the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 
Dr. D. C. Gilman oy a glowing tribute 
to the memory of Dr. Curry. 

The treasurer’s — shows that fully 
$85,000 was expended last year in appro- 
priations. The fund now amounts to a 
trifle over $2,100,000, altho George R. 
Peabody’s original fund laid aside for 
education in the South was $3,000,000. 
This fund decreased considerably, owing 
to the defaulting of certain Southern 
states on their bonds. 


Millions for an Iowa College. 


Frederick M. Hubbell, of Des Moines, 
[owa, his wife joining, has conveyed 
property to the value of about $5,000,000 


to himself and his sons, ‘‘ trustees of the i 


said F rederick M. Hubbell estate,’’ and 
to their successors in trust for the 
trustees and their lineal descendants, 
with a ‘‘ limitation over,’’ in legal phrase- 
ology, to the state of Iowa, to be used 
in founding a college in Des Moines. The 
‘‘trust period’’ commences with the 
date of the declaration, and continues to 
the limit of time allowed by law, for a 
life or lives in being and twenty-one 
years thereafter. Estimating the dura- 
tion of these lives at from sixty to sev- 
enty years, and adding the twenty-one 
years, the trust will in all probability 
last from eighty to ninety years, when 
the sum for the proposed college will be 
a magnificent one. 


Religious Garb in Public Schools. 


The schools in Lima, N. Y., are not 
opened as yet on account of a peculiar 
condition of affairs. The school trustee 
had enga the same four teachers for 
the schools, as taught there last year. 
It happens that two of them are nuns 
and so must wear their religious garb 
which State Supt. Skinner has dec 
cannot be worn in the public schools. 
Superintendent Skinner served an in- 
junction on the trustee restraining him 
from permitting the teachers to wear a 
religious garb in the school-rooms. 

This has resulted in a suit for wages 
on the teacher’s contract, but which will 
eventually determine the constitutional- 
ity of Superintendent Skinner’s deci- 
sions. 

It is contended by the counsel for the 
nuns that Superintendent Skinner has 
overste the limits of tis power, in 
undertaking to interpret the constitution, 
that his interpretation of it is not only a 
distortion but a perversion of its meaning 
and intent; that the framers of the sec- 
tion of the constitution invoked by Su- 
perintendent Skinner have left no doubt 
about the original interpretation of this 
section, that the highest legs] authority 
in the state has flatly contradicted Su- 
perintendent Skinner’s contentions; that 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania has 
declared similar decisions to be unconsti- 
tutional, that the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Illinois has admitted 
that anyone who possesses the necessary 
educational qualifications and is of g 
moral character is entitled to a certifi- 
cate to teach school, and that school 
boards are justified in employing any one 
to teach who holds a proper certifi- 
cate. ; 

This is only one of the teachers’ 
claims. They appeal to othersections of 
the constitution of New York and also of 
the United States, which guarantee 
them rights and privileges as American 
citizens. 


The Situation at Lima. 


Up to the present writing 300 children 
of the section of New York state around 
Lima have been out of school a month. 
S'ate Superintendent Skinner tried to 
remedy the situation by sending a repre- 
sentative to Lima. He carried an order 
to Patrick Hendrick, the school trustee, 
ordering him to open the doors of two 
school-houses, to employ two duly quali- 
fied teachers, and to compel those teach- 
ers to observe the terms and conditions 
as to dress and garb prescribed in the 
decision of the appeal of Alfred K. Bates 
against Patrick Hendrick, bearing the 
date, May 28, 1903. names 

A special school meeting of the district 
was held at once to consider this order. 
It was unanimously decided to disregard 
the order. ea 

Trustee Hendrick claims that Superin- 
tendent Skinner’s instructions do not 
cover the case, as they fail to direct him 
ee the contract already engaged 
in between the two nuns whotaught last 
and were re-engaged for this year. 

hey were, and are, duly qualified teach- 
ers, and he wants Superintendent Skinner 
to inform him how to annul the contract 
with them. : 

The school board refuses to pay salaries 
to those not teaching, and Mr. Hendrick 
does not propose to pay out of his own 
Saray consequently, Dr. Skinner’s or- 

er to open school within five days has 
been disregarded. 


Agricultural Study. 


Upon assuming his duties as director of 
the Cornell College of Agriculture, Prof. 
Liberty H. Bailey inaugurated changes 
in the heads of departments and the 
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course of instruction offered. Among the 
new heads of departments are Thomas 
F. Hunt, professor of agronomy; R. H. 
Pearson, professor of dairy industry, and 
Jay A. Bonesteel, professor of soil in- 
vestigation. 

Particular stress is to be laid upon 
agricultural economics, on the best 
method of reaching the farmer, and upon 
the improvement of rural schools. The 
needs and characteristics of the farming 
population will be studied. New courses 
along these lines have been introduced 
and also > ang two-year courses for 
teachers taking up nature work, and also 
for landscape architects. 


Strikes in Minnesota. 

Many of the mills in Minneapolis, 
Minn., are closed on account of strikes, 
and the strikers have become incensed at 
the educational authorities because they 
have allowed the students to act as strike 
breakers. It is reported that the princi- 
o of one of the high schools informed 

is pupils that the mills afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for work. As a re- 
sult, thirty students went into the mills. 
The strikers are highly incensed at the 
action of the principal, which they say 
was uncalled for. They think that schools 
are public institutions and that a teacher 
has no right to try to influence his pupils 
to take part in labor troubles. 

Another source of annoyance to the 
strikers is the state university. More 
than eighty students are now at work in 
the mills. The strikers notified the uni- 
versity authorities that they would block 
all bills making appropriations for the 
university unless the students left their 
new employment. The faculty refused 
to interfere. 


Chicago Items. 


The Chicago board of education has 
passed a new list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 

New microscopes are to be bought at 
an expense of $600 for the Medill high 
school. 

Gymnastic apparatus has been ordered 
for several schools. 

Prin. Henry C. Cox, author of the ex- 
ercises in algebra used in thecity schools, 
has been given permission to use the 
same for supplying outside schools, the 
copyright being held by the board of ed- 


ucation. 


It has been announced that the system 
of heating employed in the Chicago 
schools has been copied by Paris. 

Mrs. Annie K. Sullivan has been elected 
head assistant at the Coleman school, and 
Miss Gertrude L. Bridgman has been 
— a similar position at the Bradwell 
school. 


The following Chicago eng have 
resigned: Electa_E. Dewey, Mosely 
school; Maria H. Sayward, Motley 
school; John S. Welch, Yale Practice 


school, and Emily L. French, Ward school. 

The University of Chicago has com- 
pleted arrangements for affiliation with 
one of the best preparatory schools in 
France. Dr. Harper has a nnounced that 
the Ecole des Roches will annually send 
a boy to the University of Chicago for a 
year’s study. 

_Considerable surprise has been occa- 
sioned by the announcement that the 
registration at the University of Chicago 
this year shows a falling off of 700. The 
official pom of registration are 1,553 as 
compared with 2,253 last year. 


W. S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, O., 
writes: I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets very 
valuable in both acute and chronic rheu- 
matism, also in all forms of neuralgia, and 
as yet I have not seen any depressent ac- 
tion. I prescribe antikamnia in five-grain 
tablets giving one every ‘two or three 





hours. — North American Practitioner. 
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E.ducational New England. 


The fall meeting of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the Girls’ Latin school, 
Copley square, Boston, on Saturday 
October 17. The subject for discus- 
sion at the morning session will be ‘‘The 
Teaching of Civil Government in 
Schools.’’ The discussion will be opened 
by Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard, university, and continued by Wilson 
R. Butler, head master of the New Bed- 
ford high school and Prin. Charles S. 
Chapin, of the Rhode Island Normal 
school, Providence. A luncheon will fol- 
low at the Hotel Westminster, at which 
the speakers will be the Hon. Frederick 
W. Dallinger, of Cambridge, and Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard. __ 


© CAMBRIDGE, Mass. —A number of nota- 
ble changes have been made in the 
faculty of Harvard university. Professor 
Taussig, of the department of economics, 
has returned to work after three years 
abroad. Dr. A. T. Jaggar is to serve as 
regent. Prof. Charles J. Bullock, of 
Williams college, the author of several 
books on American finance, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics 
for five years. Prof. Frederick F. 
Turner, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will give several coursesin history. Prof. 
Hans Oerte!, of Yale university, will 
lecture on comparative philology. Prof. 
Edward Capps, of Chicago university, 
will lecture on the Greek drama. 


President Harris, of Amherst ea 
has announced that by the gift of a 
daughter of the late Charles Pratt, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the department of phys- 
ical culture at the college is to receive an 
additional annualincome of $1,500. Under 
the conditions of the gift, a graduate of 
the college, complying with certain re- 
quirements, may by a year or more of 
work in the theory and practice of physi- 
cal education, fit himself to become a 
teacher of that science, while in the 
meantime, as incidental to his study, as- 
sisting in the work of the college depart- 
ment. 

The endowment is the first of its kind, 
so far as is known, and rounds out the 
physical training system of Amherst. 
The college maintains a highly developed 
system of instruction, which begins when 
the incoming freshman receives his pre- 
liminary physical examination, and ends 
four years later, when, as a senior, he is 
finally examined in order to determine 
what his physical improvement has been. 

Dr. H. I. Turner has been appointed 
assistant in chemistry to aid Professor 
Michael. He is a 
Hopkins, having received the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1899. From that time until 
1902 he was associate professor of chem- 
istry in the Southern Medical college, 
Baltimore, and last year he was in- 
structor in chemistry in the State Nor- 
mal school, at Milwaukee, Wis. 


College and Preparatory Schools. 


The New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools held its 
eighteenth annual meeting in Boston on 
Oct. 9 and 10. President Capen, of Tufts 
college, presided at the sessions. Prof. 
Mary A Jordan, of Smith college, spoke 
on ‘‘ Influential Fallacies in Education.’’ 
A discussion followed led by Prin. E. 
Harlow Russell, of the Worcester state 
normal, and by Prof. William MacDonald, 
of Brown university. The latter said that 
too many students are now going to col- 
lege who ought not to. The mob, the 
great rank and file of men and women, 
is the problem we have to face. He was 
inclined to believe that the next great 
educational reform will be in moral edu- 
cation. It is a gross delusion to think we 
can fit men and women for the complex 
life of this day and leave out of consid- 
eration the moral element. 
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Prof. William E. Story, of Clark uni- 
versity, spoke on ‘‘The Unification of 
Mathematics in the School Curriculum.’’ 
He favored a simplifying of mathematics 
and an earlier introduction of its funda- 
mental principles into the schools, advo- 
cating it as a part of the kindergarten 
system. 

Mr. John C. Packard discussed ‘‘ Math- 
ematics and the Codrdination of Mathe- 
matics and Physics in Secondary Schools.’’ 
He severely criticised the continuance of 
the old-fashioned idea of pure mathe- 
matics. He would substitute applied 
mathematics, and codrdinate elementary 
algebra and plain geometry with physics 
and manual training. He urged that 
school mathematics should be made in- 
tensely practical. He said there should 
be a constant effort to make the study 
of mathematics seem real and usefu! to 
the student, to the end that he may be 
able to do as well as to see. . 

Prof. Edwin. H. Hall, of Harvard uni- 
versity, and William A. Francis, instruc- 
tor of mathematics at Phillips Exeter 
academy, discussed the paper. Professor 
Hall urged that the importance of the 
pupil’s thinking out his problem was 
greater than his solving it, no matter 
how practical. : 

“* School and College in their Relation to 
Public Health’’ was the final topic of the 
meeting and created the liveliest discus- 
sion. Prof. Anna May Soule, of Mount 
Holyoke, was the formal speaker. She 
advanced as a tentative suggestion a 
a requirement for entrance to col- 

ege. She said that this was supported 
by practical and ethical arguments forits 
effectiveness in cutting down the weed- 
ing-out process, for keeping up the stan- 
dard of the college work, and for the up- 
lift of society. , 

The discussion was opened by Miss 
Lucille Eaton Hill, of Wellesley college, 
and her remarks will probably lead to 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the subject of abuses of physical 
training in the schools. She said that 
physical training is not all comprised in 
gymnasiums. Five ‘things are a neces- 
sary part of this education—food, rest, 
exercise, bathing and clothing. She 
urged that the school authorities were 
not true to the little share they have in 
health building. Basket ball, she said, 
should be stopped absolutely, so far as 
girls under the college age are concerned, 
and it should be admitted only tentatively 
and under professional supervision to a 
place among sports open to women of 
any age. The physical effects upon 
oung girls, the chances of permanent 
injury to beauty and health, the evil in- 
fluence of such excitement upon the emo- 
tional and nervous feminine nature, and 
the tendency to unsex the player, for she 
declared that the competitive game, with 
its traveling about, its exhibitions before 
audiences and its cultivation of the win- 
at-any-cost spirit, was not womanly, and 
made neither for character nor refine- 
ment—were all urged against the game 
for young girls. For its vogue she blamed, 
not so much those who reveled in play, 
as the school boards and the principals 
who permit and in some cases encourage it. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Prin. Wil- 
liam Gallagher, of Thayer academy, Bran- 
tree; vice-presidents, Prof. Mary A. 
Jordan, of Smith college and Prin. Har- 
lan P. Amen, of Phillips Exeter academy; 
secretary and treasurer, Ray Greene 
Huling, of Cambridge ; executive com- 
mittee, Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., of Yale, 
Supt. Fred W. Atkinson of Newton, Ed- 
ward H. Smiley, of Hartford, Conn., 
Pres. Caroline Hazard, of Wellesley, and 
Prof. Edwin H. Hall, of Harvard. 

The association has 884 members, of 
whom 153 represent the colleges, 105 the 
high schools, and 115 private‘or endowed 
sikeela, and 11 other branches. 
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The regular meeting of the New York 
Educational Council will be held in Law 
Room No. 1, New York university, Wash- 
ington square, on Saturday, October 17, 
at 10:30 4. M. The topic for discussion 
will be ‘‘ Suggestive Teaching,’’ opened 
by Prin. De Forest A. Preston, of Brook- 
yn. 


The Women Principals’ Association of 
Brooklyn, has elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, Miss 
Honor E. Quinn, P. S. No. 68; vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Eleanor E. Elliott, P. S. No. 
57; secretary, Miss Emily G. Bridgham, 
P. S. No. 111: treasurer, Miss Mary J. 
Merritt, P. S. No. 29. 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association will be 
on the evening of October 23, in the Girls’ 
high school. Superintendent Hughes cf 
Toronto will be the speaker of the evening 


Dr. L. H. Gulick, director of p sical 
training, reports considerable difficulty 
in securing teachers in his branch of 
work. Candidates must be college grad- 
uates and must have had two years’ pro- 
fessional training in gymnastic work and 
three years’ experience in teaching the 
subject. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
announces that, owing to the great scope 
of the work of the studies and lectures 
committees this year, sub-divisions and 
sub-committees have become necessary. 
The following divisions have been made: 
German and French, Dr. George B. Ger- 
mann, P. S. No. 94; art and water color 
drawing, Lewis H. Tuthill, P. S. No. 9; 
science, J. Newton Gray, Manual Train- 
ing . school; geography, Prin. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, Girls’ Technical High 
school, Manhattan; reading and litera- 
ture, Supt. James M. Edsall; nature, 
Miss Clara C. Calkins, P. S. No. 6; Eng- 
lish, Miss Emma L. Johnston, P. S. No. 
140; mathematics, Wesley W. Smith, 
P. S. 102; English and American history, 
John J. Malarkey, P. S. No. 127; school 
eo Andrew I. Sherman, P. S. 

o. 15. 


The following chairmen of committees 
have been appointed to supervise the 
work which New York schools are to ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis exposition: 

a ae Michleborough, of 
the Boys’ High school, Brooklyn; mathe- 
matics, Dr. Buchanan, De Witt Clinton 
High school, Manhattan; Latin and 
Greek—Mr. Lyman, Eastern District 
High school, Brooklyn; French and Ger- 
Dr. Wight, Wadleigh High school, Man- 
hattan; history and economics, Dr. Shep- 
ard, High School of Commerce, Manhat- 
tan; physics, chemistry, and biology— 
Mr. Goodwin, Morris High school, Bronx. 

Drawing, Dr. Gunnison, Erasmus Hall 
school; manual training—Mr. Larkins, 
Manual Training High school, Brooklyn; 
commercial branches—Mr. Moore, Com- 
mercial High school, Brooklyn; industrial 
branches and physical training—Mr. Mc- 
Andrew, Girls’ Technical High school, 
Manhattan. 

The third district held the first meet- 
ing of the school year, on September 25, 
in P. S. No. 2, with Mr. Edward Phillips 
as chairman. Resolutions of regret were 


adopted for the death of Dr. Haskell, ; 


late superintendent of the district. The 
report of District Superintendent Joseph 
S. Taylor showed that the number of 
part-time classes in the third district had 
grown to such a large figure (there being 
8,760 children in this district on part 
time) that the local schoo] board decided 
it to be necessary to point out to the 
board of education the expediency of 
building an additional school in or near 
the third district. 
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At the last regular meeting of the local 
school board of the Forty-first district, 
Queens, the question of the overcrowding 
of P. S. Nos. 71 and 74 was thoroly dis- 
cussed. Of the thirty-five classes in 
these schools all but one are on eh time, 
an increase of fifty per cent. of last year. 
There are no annexes available in the 
district and the local board urged the 
board of education to either erect a port- 
able school-house or else arrange with 
some ar owner to erect a tempor- 
ary school. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided to recommend the consolidation of 
the departments of P. S. No .45, Manhat- 
tan. 


The annual report and list of members 
of the New York section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry has recently ap- 
peared in a neat pamphlet. During the 
past year 204 members have joined the 
section, makinga total membership in the 
United States of 1,116. The officers for 
the ensuing year are: Chairman, Dr. Vir- 
gil Coblentz, professor of chemistry at 
the New York College of Pharmacy; vice- 
chairman, Dr. Russell W. Moore, of New 
York; treasurer, R. C. Woodcock, New 
York; secretary, Dr. H. Schweitzer, of 
New York. 


Teachers og offers a sixty-hour 
course in biblical literature, which has 
been accepted by the board of examiners 
to count toward exemption from exami- 
nations in English for a license of assist- 
ant to principal. The class meets on 
Mondays and Fridays at four thirty 
o’clock. 


The Bryson library at Teachers col- 
lege has been merged with the Columbia 
university library, and all the books on 
education, formerly at Columbia, have 
been moved to Teachers college. 


It has been announced that no nomina- 
tions for the advisory board of the new 
school of journalism have been received 
by the trustees of Columbia university. 
The board is to be appointed on the nom- 
ination of Mr. Pulitzer, who is still ab- 
sent from this country, and will not make 
these nominations until after his return 
next month. Work upon the building 
will be suspended until the plans have 
been submitted to the advisory board 
when constituted. As a result, it is not 
likely that the building can be completed 
and the school of journalism opened in 
September, 1904, as expected. 


The enrollment in the freshman class 
of the college department at New York 
university exceeds that of last year by 
twenty cent. The upper classes have 
returned in an unusual large percentage. 


Ground has been broken at Columbia 
university for the school of journalism. 
The site is north of Fayerweather hall 
on Amsterdam avenue. The building is 
to be completed and ready for occupancy 
in the fall of 1904. . The estimated cost, 
furnished and equipped, is about $500,000. 


The registration at Columbia univer- 
sity is less than last year for the college, 
schools of applied, political, and pure 
science, the schools of philosophy, medi- 
cine, and law. The total registration is 
1,995 as against 2,149 at the correspond- 
ing time last year. The decrease is at- 
tributed to increased requirements for 
admission and the early date of the open- 
ing of the university. Teachers college 
reports a registration of 338. 


The School of Pedagogy of New York 
university, was formally opened on Sep- 
tember 26, for the 1903-1904 term. 

Prof. J. P. Gordy, acting dean, ad- 
dressed the students on ‘‘Some Impres- 
sions of Germany.’’ 
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Twenty-Three Millions Needed. 


The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment has given a hearing on the budget 
of the city of New York. The estimate 
of the board of education is the largest 
item of the budget, calling for $23,260,- 
472 for 1904, as against $20,063,017 allowed 
last year. Chairman William Lummis, 
of the finance committee, in presenting 
the figures, explained that about $2,000,- 
000 will be required for 62,000 sittings 
that will be available next year. Each 
new school-house opened means an addi- 
tional expense of $100,000 a year, the 
cost being $42. child. To provide forthe 
new sittings he said will call for the 
appointment of 889 new teachers, of 
whom 245 will be needed in the old 
schools. 

Attendance in the summer schools, 
playgrounds, and evening recreation cen- 
ters, Mr. Lummis said, had grown aston- 
ishingly. He cited that the attendance 
in the vacation schools in 1902 was 405,- 
169, while in 1903 it was 567,891. Attend- 
ance at the playgrounds in 1902 was 
2,194,666, and, in 1903, it was 3,346,291. 
Funds should be provided to meet the 
same ratio of increase next year. 

Proposed changes in the janitor system 
will call for an increase of $330,485. At 
present, the janitors receive large sala- 
ries, out of which they are supposed to 
pay their helpers. President Rogers, of 
the board of education, said he favored 
this time-honored system, but that the 
change was mandatory under a decision 
of the corporation counsel. 

Chairman Donnelly, of the committee 
on buildings, said that the committee 
favored a change, as it would give the 
board control over the helpers and save 
these employes from small and unjust 
wages, which many janitors force them 
to accept to their own great profit. Un- 
der the new system the salaries of the 
male and female cleaners, helpers, and 
watchmen will be graded. 


Hints on Public Speaking. 


Frank Damrosch, supervisor of music 
in the New York city schools, recentl 
addressed the page of the Girls’ Techni- 
cal High school on the art of public speak- 
ing. e explained the difficulties to be 
overcome and the value of a good voice. 
He said in part. 

‘‘In speaking to an audience speak with 
the lips. That is simple, but effective. 
All good speakers use this method. On 
the other hand, there are public men who 
talk down in their throats. You cannot 
hear them more than ten feet i 
They are what are called lip-lazy. If 
they thought of their lips while speaking 
they could be understood. The proper 
use of the lipsin speaking effects wonder- 
ful results. 

‘‘A second defect to avoid is nasal tones. 
You can avoid that too, by thinking of 
the lips. 

‘¢ Another thing is to separate syllables. 
A speaker has to throw his voice a hun- 
dred feet or so, and it seems as tho some 
syllables travel faster thanothers. Thus 
the first syllable is telescoped by the 
second, and so on, so that the speech is 
jumbled. Separate the syllables and you 
will be clearly understood.”’ 


Brooklyn Teachers Win. 


The court of appeals has handed down 
a decision giving the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association a substantial victory in its 
suit against the New York board of 
education. The action was brought by 
Prin. Walter B. Gunnison, of the Eras- 
mus Hall high school in behalf of the 
high school teachers to recover $18,000 
unpaid salaries. The corporation counsel 
demurred to the complaint on the ground 
that the action should have been brought 
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against the city of New York rather than 
against the board of education. 

The counsel for the teachers contended 
that the educational system should be 
divorced from all politics, and should be 
in the hands of disinterested citizens, ap- 
pointed by the mayor without pay. 

On this subject the decision reads: 

“If the cannot be sued for 
teachers’ wages and the teacher must 
resort toa suit against the city, then 
surely the board must have sunk into a 
mere city agency, and it no longer has 
any use for independent corporate pow- 
ers. Public education then becomes a 
city function, ex to the taint of 
current municipal politics, and to any 
and every general mismanagement that 
may prevail in city departments. 


Evening School Registration. 


The figures of registration in the New 
York evening schools show a decided in- 
crease over last year. Inasmuch as the 
compulsory education law requires the 
attendance of all boys between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen who have not 
completed the course of study, the atten- 
dance this year will probably be more 
regular than unusual. 

In all of the evening schools, both high 
and elementary, the registration this 
year is 25,572, as against 21,932 in 1902. 
The Manhattan high schools have regis- 
tered 5,679 pupils, as compared with 
5,017 last year, while in Brooklyn the 
registration is 2,718, an increase of 


_ The Bronx elementary schools show an 
increase of 621, the total registration 
being 1,402. The figures in the other 
boroughs are: Manhattan, 16,505 in 1903; 
16,179 in 1902; Brooklyn, 6,723 in 1903; 
4,469 in 1902; Queens, 271 in 1903; 153 in 
1902; Richmond, 571 in 1903; 350 in 1902. 


Grade ‘‘ A” Licenses. 


The New York court of appeals has 
heard the argument in the appeal from 
the decision of the appellate division on 
the ‘‘Grade A.’’ license, which was in 
favor of the teachers. The decision in 
the case is not expected until the end of 
the month. 

The purpose of the teachers’ suit is to 
secure a peremptory writ of mandamus 
compelling City Superintendent Maxwell 
to prepare a list of persons to whom 
licenses have been granted, such lists to 
be for each grade or kind of license, and 
to compel the superintendent to place 
upon such lists all persons holding licenses 
for promotion upon the eligible lists or 
upon a list prepared by him pursuant to 
the by-laws of the board, and to rec- 
ognize as eligible for appointment or pro- 
motion to any of the four upper gram- 
mar — in the city schools all persons 
who have received the license known as 
Grade A. 

The corporation counsel contended that 
the power of promotion is vested in the 

yard of education under such restric- 
tions as may itself see fit to impose. The 
Grade A license is not — by the 
board of education inasmuch as new re- 
quirements for promotion have been de- 
cided upon. 

The lawyer for the teachers urged the 
court to command that all resolutions 
and instructions be rescinded and annulled 
by which the board of superintendents is 
prohibited from nominating for appoint- 
ment or promotion to any of the upper 
grades, teachers whose names do not at 
present appear on the eligible lists; and 
that the board of education be commanded 
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to recognize all teachers holding Grade A 
certificates as eligible to a gee to 
which they were hitherto e eligible 
by the possession of their licenses. 


‘Naval Training. 


Twenty-six young men were graduated 
from the schoolship St. Mary’s this year. 
The graduating exercises were presided 
over by Commander G. C. Hanus, U. S. 
N., and addresses were delivered by 
James Weir, Jr., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the nautical school; 
City Superintendent Maxwell; Capt. Wil- 
liam G. Shackford; President Parsons, o 
the Maritime Exchange; and Capt. J. W. 
Miller, of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Pres. Henry A. Rogers, of the board of 
education presented the diplomas. 

The St. Mary’s is the nautical training 
school of New York city, and affords 
practically free instruction.. A nominal 
charge of $25 is required which entitles 
each boy to the use and renewal of the 
necessary dress uniform and working 
suits. 

The course of study covers two years, 
During the first year instruction is given 
in the principles of navigation to and in- 
cluding ‘‘dead reckoning,’’ grammar, 
geography, writing, and arithmetic. 

uring the second year the boys are 
taught nautical astronomy, physical geog- 
raphy, history, algebra, rules of the road 
at sea, and first sea. The summer is 
spent in a cruise to Europe during which 
every boy is given an opportunity to 
handle the ship. While at sea the boys 
are arranged in two watches. They 
heave the lead, keep lookout, work the 
ship, and set, reef, or furl sail as required. 
In fact, every branch of navigation both 
practical and theoretical is taught and 
opportunity for practical work is afforded. 

The discipline aboard ship is largely in 
the hands of the boys, who are divided 
into eight divisions, each in charge of a 
student officer, appointed for excellence 
in studies, conduct, endindustry. Rigid 
inspections are made, and the utmost 
care of the boys is taken. 


Columbia Building Site. 


South Field, the nine-acre lot opposite 
the library of Columbia university, whic 
has been desired by the trustees for 
many years, has become the property of 
the corporation. The deeds are now in 
its possession. The property occupies 
the two blocks between Amsterdam av- 
enue and Broadway and 114th and 116th 
streets. It is valued at $2,000,000. 

Columbia has desired to acquire the 

property not only that she might expand, 
but to guard against the danger of the 
— being converted into building 
ots oe thus the approach to the library 
spoiled. 
"Poms for the utilization of the new 
tract are now being prepared. They 
will probably provide for two academic 
buildings, six dormitories, and a grand 
esplanade. As soon as the plans have 
been completed, work will be begun on 
Hartley hall, the dormitory given to the 
university last June. 


Texas Notes. 


The North Texas state normal school 
has begun the third year of its history as 
a state institution, with an enrollment 
of over 400 pupils. 

B. H. Dement, of Louisville, Ky., has 
accepted the chair of theology at Baylor 
university. 

The annual report of the president of 
the school board ef Houston denounces 
the presence of politics in the school sys- 
tem, the lack of education among 
the teachers, the free text-book system, 
and the mismanagement of the board. 
He announced the introduction of a com- 
mercial course in the high school and 
the return to corporal punishment. 


f Manual,’’ by S. E. 


-each chapter. 
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Literary Notes. 


The American Book Company has is- 
sued a number of important new books 
of late. Among them are: ‘*Dresden’s 
German Composition,’’ by B. Mack Dres- 
den, of the State Normal school, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; ‘‘ Pearson’s Latin Prose Composi- 
tion,’? by Henry Carr Pearson, Horace 
Mann school, Teachers college; ‘‘The 
Baldwin Speller,’’ by Supt. S. R. Shear, 
of Kingston, N. Y., assisted by Margaret 
T. Lynch, P. S. No. 2, White Plains, N. 
Y.; ‘*Coleman’s Physical Laborato: 
oleman, Oakland, 
Cal., High school, and ‘‘Dillard’s Aus 
dem Deutchen Dichterwald’’—a collection 
of favorite German poems, edited by 
Prof. J. H. Dillard, Tulane university. 


It is understood that George Cary Eg- 
gleston is over pie og 3 some important 
work connected with the presentation of 
American history along new lines char- 
acterized peculiarly by human interest. 


The Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine 
for October contains an interesting article 
on ‘‘The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, New York,’’ ‘‘Modern Architec- 
ture in Europe,’’ the ‘‘ American Renais- 
sance,’’ and the ‘‘Distribution of Hot 
Water.’’ As usual the number is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 


John Wiley & Sons have published 
‘‘ Principles of Forestry,’’ by Prof. Sam- 
uel B. Green, of the University of Min- 
nesota. It is short and practical, a com- 

endium of useful information about 
umber and its uses, with many conve- 
nient tables and lists. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
publication in England of the following 
autumn books of — Mifflin & 
Company: ‘‘Long Will,’’? by Florence 
Converse, ‘‘The Young Ice Whalers,’’ 
by Winthrop Packard, and Lyman Ab- 
bott’s ‘‘ Henry Ward Beecher.’’ 


A one-volume edition of William Cul- 
len Bryant’s ‘‘New Library of Poetry 
and Song ’”’ is one of the fall publications 


of the Baker & Taylor Company. The 
book was revised in 1901. New plates 
h and new poems were then added. The 


collection contains a number of poems b 
authors who did not put forth enoug 
matter to attain to collected works of 
their own. 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart’s new vol- 
ume on ‘‘Actual Government’’ in Long- 
mans, Green & Company’s American 
Citizen Series is a work concise in its 
thoroness and well proportioned to meet 
the needs of the primary courses of in- 
struction. The book is an impartial state- 
ment of how national, state, and local 
affairs prove to be conducted, the Ameri- 
can governmental system being as it is. 
The tone of the book is especially healthy, 
and well calculated to interest the stu- 
dent in public affairs. _A complete list 
of all the works that will be of practical 
assistance prefaces the general text, 
and a separate bibliography introduces 
There are several maps, 
a full index, and illustrations. 


The third series of Mr. William H. 
Fleming’s lessons, ‘‘ How to Study Shaks- 
ere,’’ deals with ‘‘Much Ado About 
othing,’’ ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,’’ 
‘King John,’’ ‘‘The Winter’s Tale,’’ 
and ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost.’’ The skele- 
ton of Mr. Fleming’s system is as fol- 
lows: Source of the plot; explanato 
notes; tables of acts and scenes in whic 
charaeters appear, also the number of. 
lines spoken by each character; ques- 
tions; collateral reading; pronunciation 
of names—a useful feature not included 
in most aids to Shakespeare study. 
Doubleday, Page & Company are the 
publishers. 
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FARMER 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


By Sara Hicks WILIS and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of the Newark, N. J., Schools. 


GENERAL PLAN. 


Here is a new up-to-date series of books on Nature 
Study correlated with reading, literature, and drawing les- 
sons, one for each month of the year from September to June 
inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. The authors 
are well known as skilful primary teachers. They have em- 
bodied the plans and suggestions of Dr. Edw. R. Shaw, Supt. 
C. B. Gilbert, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, and other well- 
known authorities, and have produced a series of most help- 
ful volumes. 

The publishers have added numerous illustrations. No 
pains have been spared to make the series attractive as well 
as helpful, that they may be a valuable permanent addition 
to the teacher’s library. There is a beautiful, distinctive 
cover in colors to each book from design by Margaret Webb. 
Size of page, 6x8} inches; 128 pages each volume. 





CONTENTS. 


September: Mission of Flowers; Distribution of Seeds; Edible 
Fruits ; Insect Life. - 

October: Trees and Leaves ; Buds and Nuts; Migration of 
Birds; Animals. 

November : Vegetables and Farmer; Grains and Miller; 
Thanksgiving ; Indians and Puritans. 

December: Bare Boughs, Evergreens; Christmas in Other 
Lands ; Santa Claus. 

January: Time, Stars; Snow, Eskimo; Clothing, Heating ; 
Building. 

February : Patriotic Songs; Lincoln, St. Valentine; Washing- 
ton, Knights ; Heroic Children. 

March: Wind; Opening Buds; Flow of my Frog’s Eggs, Fish. 

April: Easter—Bulbs, Eggs, Chickens, Rabbits ; Return of 
Birds; Arbor Day; Hans Christian Andersen, Alice Cary. 

May: May Day, Flower Myths; Germination; Rain and Sun; 
Picture Studies. 

June: Butterfly and Moth; Bee, Flag Day; Flowers and 
Bees ; Picture Study. 


September and October numbers now ready, 25¢, each. Advance orders taken now for the full set. 


Price of set, 10 volumes, in paper, $2.25. 


Price of set, 3 volumes in cloth, $3.50. 





NEW ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


Publishea October, 1903. 
Kellogg’s. Practical Declamations. 


About .00 short prose declamations on such 
subjects as “ Success in Life,” ‘Real Power.” 
Eloquence,” “Fun,” A splendid book for boys. 


5c. 
Kellogg’s Practical Recitati ons. 


Original recitations and selections from famous 
poems. An almost inexhaustiblé supply for 
¥riday afternoons, and exhibition days 25¢. 


: : short, and about the real affairs 
Kellogg’s Practical Dialogs. 5 life. some are for 2 pons: 
c 


some for 3, and others for different numbers. 


Kellogg’s Little Primary Pieces. 


years of »ge. The selections range from four 
Kellogg’s Primary Speaker. jines for the little tots to sim- 
: c 


ple rhymes of four or five stanzas, Illus. 
Kellogg’s Nature Recitations. 


es ae ee. Specially for December ana 
Kellogg’s Months of the Year. january, but good for all the 


year. Costumes simple. Time, 40 to 50 minutes. 


I Ce 
Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exercise. 0F closing school. or 
E 


No scenery necessary. Thirty-fv . Sc. 
Kellogg’s Special Day Exercises. for special days, six. 
teen especially suited for closing days. | : 25c. 
Gannett’s Who Killed Cock Robin and Marching in 
_ the School-Room. By Abbie J. Gannett, of Schenectady, N. Y. Part I, 
is agymnastic game from the story of Cock Robia, with simple music. 
Part II gives Sirectiona for school-room marching. There are many 
exquisite half tone illustrations. ona ittean ic. 
Kellogg’s Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, ‘{ popular perform: 
ance for 10, 20, or 80 pupils. The show arrives in town and the leader 
makes speeches exhibiting the animals. Several side shows. 15¢ 


’ i Dialog for several boys and girls; 
Kellogg s His Royal Nibs. pictaring the visitors * the mayor. 


who is defended by a humorous cogmetee”, italiane a. Cc. 
Kellogg’s The Wonderful Doctor, “The first is a dialog for 
10, 15 or even 20 little boys. Very amusing. “Troubles Everywhere’’ is 
a humorous dialog for one girl and a number of boys. 15c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 





About 100 recitations for 
children of from 5 = 8 
c 


A fine collection of ieces 
about nature, flowers, yong 


Kellogg's Entertainments 





Educational Publishers, 


STANDARD ENTERTAIN- 
MENT SERIES 


Kelfogg’s Primary Fancy Drills. 1—Fan 
Fairies. 2.—Rimg Drill. 15c. 

Kellogg’s Fancy Scarf Drill. Music and 
ad illustrations. 15c. 

Kellogg’s Our Lysander. A humorous dia- 
log for school use. t5ce. 

Kellogg’s Six Musical Entertainments. L 
Brief operettas. 15c c 

Kellogg’s Uncle Sam’s Examination. Historica) operetta for 20 
or more boys and girls. Full directions for simple costumes and 
staging. l5e, 

Ware’s Mother Goose Festival. A musical entertainment 15c. 

Ware’s Mother Nature’s Festival. Primary. 30 to 50 children. 15c- 

Madden’s A Noble Spy. Historical play for boys. 15. 

Kellogg’s Farmer’s School and the Visit. Two motion plays.15e. 

Kellogg’s Greenville Debating Society. Short, humorous. 15c. 

Kellogg’s New Year’s Reception. Primary musical program. 15c. 

Kellogg’s King Richard II]. For high school 15¢, 

Kellogg’s Banner Days of the Republic. Patriotic. 15, 

Kellogg’s Flag Day in the School-Room. Flag Drill, etc. 15¢, 

Somsen » Home Coming of Autumn’s Queen. Operatic dia- 
og. 15c. 

Kellogg's Arbor Day in the Primary Room. For little ones. 

5e, 





Kellogg’s Arbor Day Exercises, No. 2. Bright Revitatiens, 10c. 

Kellogg’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day. Drills, etc. 25c. 

Kellogg's How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
IC. 


Kellogg’s Spring and Simmer School Celebrations. 25c. 
Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. American History. 25c. 
Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and Marches. illustrated. 25c 
Kellogg’s Work Conquers. For Closing Day. 19 speakers. 15c. 
Davidson’s Visit from Mother Goose. Christmas play. 15c. 
Hadley’s At the Court of King Winter. Christmas play. 15c. 
Hemphill’s Little Red Riding Hood. Musical play. 15c. . 
Kellogg’s Lincoln the Patriot. for patriotic occasions. 15c. 
Hadley’s A Christmas Meeting. Exercise for 25 children. 15¢ 
Kellogg’s New Year and Midwinter Exercise. All grades. 25c 
Kellogg’s Christmas Entertainment. Very popular. 25c. 
Kellogg’s How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 25c 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Tne Critic for October contains some 
notable ‘‘composite’’ photographs of 
Shakespeare by Walter Rogers Furness; 
the beginning of an interesting story, 
‘*The Jessica Letters,’’ ‘‘Margaret Ful- 
ler as a Teacher,’’ by Annie Russell 
Marble, ‘‘Balzac’s Short Stories,’’ by 
Ferdinand Brunetiere and ‘* Men of Let- 
ters at Columbia,’’ by George S. Hell- 
man. There are the usual departments, 
as always of value and interest. 


The principal article in the Interna- 
tional Studio for October is on ‘‘ James 
MeNeil Whistler, His Art and Influence,”’ 
by A. L. Baldry. A number of Whistler 
etchings are reproduced. This is fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Reminiscences of Whistler, 
by Mortimer Menpes, recorded by Dor- 
othy Menpes. 


The September House’and Garden has, 
among other articles ‘‘El Fureidis,’’ at 
Montecito, California; ‘‘Old Pewter,’’ 
by Edwin A. Barber, and ‘‘Red Rose 
Inn,’’ at Villa Nova, Penna., by P. W. 
Humphreys. 


Birds and Nature for September has 
plates showing the lark sparrow, the 
white-tailed ptarmigan, the black-billed 
cuckoo, the crested titmouse, the nest of 
the least bittern, besides minor gems, 
and green russula (edible mushroom) and 
fly mushroom (poisonous). 


‘The Power of the Senate’’ is one of 
the interesting topics discussed in the 
October Atlantic. Other articles are 
‘‘Some Remarks on the ng OS Eng- 
lish Verse,’’ by Henry Van Dyke and 
‘‘College Rank and Distinction in Life,’’ 
by A. Lawrence Lowell. 





Low Rates West and Northwest. 


Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
Railway, every day until November 30, 
1903 


$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, a: « 
many other Pacific Coast points. $3 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grar 
Junction and many other points in Uta! 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates t: 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to Sa 
Francisco. 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder W. S. 
Howell, 381 Broadway, New York. 























THE WORLD’S OLDEST POLICY-HOLDRR. | 
M* Charles H. Booth, of Englewood, N. J., 


one hundred years old September 13,1) 


1903, is the world’s oldest policy-holder. 
Ye was insured in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Zompany of New York, February 7, 1843, the 
‘-st week of the Company’s existence. 


P 





Only $6 for a double berth | 





One Hundred Choice Selections. 


i] 


r 
aper binding, 30 cents; cloth binding, 50 cents. Sold 
newsdealers, or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


The Penn Publishing Company, 951 Arch Street, Philadelphia 










No. 38 


This issue contains one hundred entirely new pieces, none of which have 


eviously been published. Every teacher should have a copy of this new number. 
y 


all booksellers and 





‘* Where every prospect pleases.’’ 


FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 








Leaving the center of the city from which you start; 
reaching the center of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest and comfort; riding 
beside running waters most of the way; through the centers 
of population to the gateways of commerce; when you 
travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Acopy of No. 5 of the ** Four-Track Series,” ‘“‘ America’s Winter 
Resort:,” will be sent free post-paid, to aiy address, on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 


York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 















y Anurgent situation requiring your immediate presence in New 

‘ York or Chicago can best be met by use of the “20th Century 
Limited.” A little superior to any train in America, and particularly 
ahead in point of speed. Pre-eminently a train for busy people, but 
may be used with equal advantage by any one wishing perfection of 
fast service with comfort. Runs daily, in each direction, between 


Chicago and New York 
in 20 hours 


Over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and New York Central Roads. 
Provides every convenience found in leading hotels. 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. —For 50 cents (money or postage) undersigned 


will send a fine colored picture of this great train, set in a charming landscape, pro- 
nounced by persons who have examined it as the finest train view ever issued; 
suitable for framing. 

For “ Book of Trains ’’ or travel information address 


A. J. SMITH, GP. & T..A,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


20 Hour Trains 

















For Busy People © 
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DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and being entirely cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, think a word of praise is 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’for their wonderful composition. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.”’ 

James McGune, 108.Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 






Best For 
The Bowels 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE YOU g Leer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped OC Q, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream "RMI 









Removes Tan, 
Snes Freckles 
-Patches 

d Skin 


No other 


cosmetic like it. 


every 
Wa on beauty, and 
@ defies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of 54 years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
: said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘* As you ladtes will use them, 
I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SU E removes superfluous 
hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Dragsiste and ‘on 4 Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. §&., Canada, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker's, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. {®~Beware of Base [mi- 
tations. %1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 


selling the same. 
NEN'S 


Purifies as well 
as beautities the 


skin. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


Atositive Relief =D 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


a| wealth of stories, 





communicating with advertisers. 


we heme ob for October contains 
Frederick Reddale’s complete novel, ‘‘ An 
Heir to Millions; ’’ also six short stories, 
George Moore’s ‘‘ Avowals, II.,’’ Agnes 
Repplier’s ‘‘The Tourist,’’ and Maud 
Howe’s ‘‘ Leo XIII.”’ 


Everybody’s Magazine for October em- 

hasizes the right of this excellent pub- 
ication to a position as one of the best 
magazines. ‘‘The Madness of Much 
Money,’’ by Alfred Henry Lewis, is per- 
haps the most noteworthy article and is 
an extremely clever satire on the foibles 
of our plutocracy. In addition to several 
short stories there are articles, full of 
information, on Chicago, London, and 
Labouchere. A description of the New 
Amsterdam theater is interesting as an 
exposition of the ‘‘ new art.’’ 

The circulation of Everybody’s has in- 
creased rapidly during the past few 
months and will undoubtedly continue to 
do so as long as the present high stand- 
ard is maintained. 


In anticipation of New York’s coming 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival of Henry Hudson, 
the October Cosmopolitan has an illus- 
trated article on the explorer by Thomas 
A. Janvier. Another notable article is the 
one on ‘Risking Life for Entertain- 
ment,’’ which tells what risks show peo- 
ple run for reputation and money.’’ 


The October St. Nicholas has the usual 
— and pictures. 
An article that will interest everybody, 
young and old, is ‘‘A Trip Through the 
New York Assay Office,’? by Joseph 
Henry Adams. In this building can be 
seen more precious metal thanin any 
other building in the United States. 


‘“‘The Jessica Letters,’’ a new serial, 
is begun in the Critic for October. Wal- 
ter Rogers Furness writes of ‘‘ Composite 
Photography ”’ applied to the portraits of 
Shakespeare. 





The Story of Phoebe Snow. 


If you have ever taken a summer rail- 
road trip you will enjoy the ‘‘ Story of 
Phoebe Snow,”’ which describes in a se- 
ries of dainty pictures the experiences of 
a pretty girl who went to Buffalo. The 
illustrations are in seven colors, each re- 
producing a design of the girl in white 
which the Lackawanna Railroad has made 
so familiar in the last few months. The 
bovklet has a —, pleasing cover 
and will afford considerable amusement, 
besides giving information which every 
traveler ought to know. It will be sent 
in response to request, accompanied by 
two cents in stamps, to T. W. Lee, Gene- 
ral Passenger Agent, New York city. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER F ARS by eeors OF MOTH. 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
RFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by D: ists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought a goose to ride on’ Donttake | 
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=Try a cake of it,and be convinced.= 
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nionre 


All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EvuGENE Forbes, Lebanon, Kan. 


5] + 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 





Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 














is not the time. Send Today, if you wish to obtain 
this beautiful bronze parlor clock FREE, an order 
for 20 lbs. of New Crop, 60c. ‘fea, or 20 Ibs. Baking 
Powder, 45c. a 1b., or an assorted order Teas and B. P., 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 33c. a lb. 

COUPONS, which can be exchanged for many 
Magnificent Premiums, given with every 25c. 
worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, Spices and 
Extracts. 

Send today for our Premium List, prices and directions. 


TheGreat American TeaCo., Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y, 














St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 


pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wish'ng Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4.000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
$83 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


f A \ T f R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agency — ' 

Established 1890 Miss B. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best knownin U.S Est. 1855 
Scher merhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. Rockwetu, Manager. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors » Principals, Assiat ants, a 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good 8 8 to Parents. 


or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ _ a. a 
*3 t nien Square, New York 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Fourteenth Year Under Same Manager. 
Has filled positions in thirty-three states, Canada, Africa, etc., at salaries from 
$4,000 down. Teachers wanted now for all departments of work. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalegue sent on application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


TRANSLATIONS 





Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 


Good neste ell Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Bindi ng 
to 31.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


—Cloth Sides—-Price Reduced | Good Paper— Mh 
| Pocket— 


Literal 
The ce mg Translations 


New _Copyri troductions—New Type— 
ound—Convenient for the 
ice, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oatalogue Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one 





MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 
ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 


Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens. 
mores, folly guaranteed, only $29 to #50— 
Cost 100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short. 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
41 Broadway, New York. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance 


Springfietd, 
Mass. 


Company 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 


paid-up insurance and cash values, extended 


insurance, installment 


options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - ‘ ie Oi 


GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, 





619 Empire Sonting, 71 Broadway 
New York City. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


a ag Y preerane + oe 
NEARLY FIFTY 


ellis: a Prices to Schools ¥ aol Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SILKETTE 


substitute for sewing silk put 
up in Kindergarten Colors, 
Pink, Gray, Brown, and Olive, 
with tints ‘and shades, Black and 
White 
For delicacy of lustre and a har- 
mony of color that blends most beauti- 
fully, Silkette, as a sewing material, 
has no equal. 
Besides being used in the Kinder- 
arten and Primary grades, for which 
Silkette 1 is expressly made, it is also 
used in fancy work and is selected 
particularly when a delicate lustre 
and harmony of color are desired. In 
these regards it is superior to silk. 
When it is better known it will be- 
come more and more popular and will 
in time take the place of much mat- 
erial now used for oe for which 
Silkette is adapted. 
Put up exclusively by the 


ROHDE KINDERGAR- 
TEN SUPPLY CO.  # 


MILWAUKEE . . = Wis. 
50 yd. skeins, 5 cents. 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the aul 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


LAING’S PLANETARIUR... 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


Sy LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT.G), Detroit, Mich. 





























BERCY’S TEXT- 
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